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S!. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER IsT, 1834. 

Stu lents can reside in the Coliege within the Hospital wal's subj. et to the 
Col'ege regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, including 
75 for Cou. valescents at Swanley. 

For further particulars epply personally or by letter t> the WARDEN of 
the COLLFGE, St, Bartholomew's Hospital, b.C. 

A Handbvok forwarded on application. 


rPHE MEDALS and PRIZES of the ROYAL 


INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Full Particulars of tho 
Pugin Traveling Studentship, the Godwin Bursary, the Soave Medallion, 
the Tite Priza, the Grirsell Modal, and the Institute Medals for Measured 
Drawings «nd Essays can be obteined from the undersigned. Thé only 
authentic paper on the subject, dated April Sth, 1834, costs Threepence, and 
it will be s.nt by post on recei.t of four penny stamps, 
J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, Hon, Secretary 
WILLIAM H. Wuite, Secretary. 
Xo. 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-. quire, London, W, 





ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the valu; of £ 30 each, tenable for one year, 
will be COMPETED FOR on SEPTEMBER 25TH aud Three Succeeding 
Days. One of the value of £130 will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
this Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other, 
the Candidates must be un‘er 25 years of ege. 

The Subjects of Fxamination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
aud Physiology (no Candidate to t ke more than f ur subjects). 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be COMPETED FO at the same 
time. The Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two 
of the three following languag:s—Greek, French, and German, This is an 
Open Exhibition of the vaiue of £50, 

Candidates must not have entered t> the Medical or Surgical Practice of 
+; Metropolitan Medical school. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bertholomew's 
Hospital in the October i the kx: mination, and are eligib!e for the 
other Hospital Scholarships, ‘ 

For particulars application may be made tv the WARDEN of the COLLEGE, 
St Bartholomew's Hospital, F.C. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 











The WINTER SESSION of 1854-85 will commence on OCTORER 1sT, 
when an INTRODUCTUKY ADPKESS will be d livcred by Sir J. KISDON 
BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., at 3 PL. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respect- 
ivelv, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for COM- 
PETISION, The Exan.ination will be held on the 67H, 7TH, and 8TU of 
OCIOBER, and the subjects wi'l be Chemistry and Physics, with eiher 
Botany or Zoology at the o, tion of Candidates, 

Speciul Classes are heli throughout te year for the “* PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” and “INTERMEDIATE M.B.” EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 
sf Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable va'ue are awarded at the 





\CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the 


Extensive and Specially Pixnned Premises, LINDON GROVE, 
ALDEKLEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A boys’ boarding school has 
many years pted A 

Sixty Pupils.—Apply Davip WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


TUDIOS.—LEASE to be DISPOSED of. 


—Pos-ession in September of a Builling, containing Two capital 
Studios, each with good Dreesing-room #1. W.C. on separate fl »ors. reer 
light, And Basement, with ample accommodation for housek eper.—Apply 
at 6, Bedto d-gardens, Kensing Low ium, mod rent, 


0 PROFESSIONAL WRITERS. —In 


4 comp ianee with the T:stamentary Disp sitiovs of the late Mr. 
CHARI ES READE, | hereby OFFEK bis NOTE-BUOKS, SCKAP-BOOKS, 
and FOLIO CAKD$ covered with Not s, for INSPECTION or COPYING, at 
my house, for the term of Two Years from his death (April 11, 1884). 
Intending visitors will oblige by sending their cards a few days in udvauce. 
—CHARLES LISTON, 3, Bloowfie!d-villns, shepherd's Bush, 


R. WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN will 


" (0.¥.) be in London in NOVEMBER and ready to make ENGAGE- 
MENTS fr EVENING LECTUKES on “THE NEW PRINCIYLES of 
NATt RAL PHILOSUPHY.”—Address, cure of Mr. David Bogue, 3, St. 
Mortin’s-place, Loud. n, W.C, 


[XAMINATION S, India and Home Civil 


Service, also Student Interpreter.—At the last Exam. for Appoint- 
ments in Constantinople and the Levant Dr. KLEIN’S Pupils gained the 
Furst, Third, Fourth, and Sixth, aud in the previous Exam. Second and 
Fifth, Piac.s.—1 He CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cunnon-strect, E C. 


'[TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


-- HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, ander the Kev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
$0 netime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics. First Cis a: in Law and Modern Historr, and A, F, J. FORD, 


Ksq..M.A.. late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge,’ Fees from 150 to 
2 U Guineas. 


MAN NAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


Established '8 4. 
P Numer of Boys, 1!3.—Voor and Sea Air. 

RFPAR ATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY, 
: THALE OPEN 8 HOLARSHIPs of £2° exch, for Boys under 15; ten. ble 
lor three years, to be conipeted for in SEPTEMBER, 

App y to HeaD-Master. 
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"Ye PROPRIETORS of N EWSPAPERS 


snail and PERIODICAIS.—WYMAN & SONS. Printers of the Builder, 

os printing Times, Hevlth, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Guzetie, 

bh eview, and other high-class l'ubivcations, eal! atteution to the facilitics 

TION eee for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 

Keti, of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether [lustrated or Pluin, 

R ‘nates farnished to Projectors of New Periodieals, f- either Pri: ting, or 
‘8 wg and Publishiv¢g.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W. 











EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY.— 
~ E!GHT PERK CENT. INVESTMENT for DISPOSAL,—TWENTY- 
FIV E SHARES of £10 each, fully pa.d, iu a fronwey SS a. 
Percent, gucraniced foterest ; price £9 per Share,—Addrees EXECUTOR, 





Meesra, Dccon & Co., Lead :uhali-street, London. 





as also several Medals. 
The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hoepital Practice, and soecial arrangements are 
made for S:udents entering in their or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students snd for Qualifiéd Practitioners. 

Several medical practitioners and private families residing in the neigh- 
bourhood receive Stud nts for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. W. M, ORD, Dean. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on OCTOBER 
Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 4 P.M, by Dr, W, R. GOWERS, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(i: cluding the Indi:n School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Techno'ogy and of the Fine Arts) begins on UCTOBEK 2nd, INTKOU- 
DUCTUR) LECTURE, at 3 P.M., by Professor C. T. NEWTON, C.B 


Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 


P.ospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), 
my be obtained from the College, Gower-.treet, W.C. 


The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEE«ING 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 25Tu. 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 23xD, 
The Culiege is close to the Gower-street Station. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to the APPOINTMENT of 
(1) An AS-ISTANT LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN, Salary £185 a- 


ear; «nd 
(2) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH and GERMAN, Salary £ 35 
&-yeur, 








A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
e ADVANTAGES, 
1st, They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 
required. 
$rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. ‘ 
Amongst the Works recently done, or at prosent in the 
ress, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s “ Tahiti ;” Professor 
ardner’s “The Types of Greek Coins;” F, T. Hall 
“ Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s ‘‘ Ornamental Art 
of Japad;” Lockyer’s ‘‘ Spectral Analysis;” Burgess 
‘“‘Archaeological Survey of India;” ‘‘ Samuel Palmer; @ 
Memoir.”’ 
Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


URNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM 


i in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
N seg Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. | Pablish- 
ing in 3 v: 
Gdiabes 





, each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Yo!. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 
Farmyard, with we? - 
The Fifth Seay yf 
Greenwich Hospital. 
Interior of a Church, 
Lauffenbourgh, 
Calais Harbour, 
Coast of Yorkshire, 


The St of Europa. 
Bridge ip Middle Distance, 
ipan, with Cymbals. 
indoo Ablutions. 
Bonneville: Savoy. 
Source of the Arveron, 
A'ps from Grenoble, 


Ben Arthur, Hizpah, 
Inverary_Pier, Watercress Gatherers 
Inverary Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 


Stuckyard and Horses. Morpeth, 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentery. 

appertaining, are sold at 38, 6d, 

THE AUTOTY®E COMPANY, London, 
Publishers { HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., London and Manchester. 

N ORWICH.—Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Oriecta', Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &c,—B, SAMUEL, 

27 and 39, Tim’ er-bill, usualiy has specimens of interest. 


. eit a ro a Ee 
PRINTIN G-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 

TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in off-ring their scrvices as General Letterpress Printers, 

Having a large and experienc: d staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initi:] letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreiga and English hand and machine made p»pers at their com~ 
mand, th y are able to undertake the best class of bookwork and éditions 
de luxe, Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illustrated or other. 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work, 





Candidates a-e required to send Testimonials to the Hon, & ¥ 
Lonsda'e Chambers, 27, Chancery-'ane, London, before the Ist of 
SEPTEMBER, Further information may be obt«ined from the PRINCIPAL, 
at the College, Aberystw, .h, 

B, T. WILLIAMS, 


August Ist, 1884, LEWIS 3.ORRIS, } Hon. Secretaries, 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given. one 
by the Cloihworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G.. one by Samuel Morley, &sq., M.P., and one by E. B. Fuster, Esq., 
willbe OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6Tu, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1834, Candidates must be ucder 17 on August 6th. 

The usual age of entiy being be:ween 16 a: d 17, a degree may be taken 

19, 





it 19. 

The College churges for edging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation) and ive!uding al! u cessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £81 per annum. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 





£200 PRIZE FOR A SERIAL STORY, 


[HE PROPRIETORS of the ‘‘ PEOPLE’S 


JOURNAL” cffer TWO HUNDRED POUNDS for the BYST 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY which shall be submitted for consideration 
by the ist of FEBRUARY, 15<5, 


After pub‘ication in the “Journal,” the Copyright will remain with the 


Author. For the terms and corditions apply to the PROPRIETORS, 
** People’s Journal’ Office, Dundee, 














ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at 
MUDI#’S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
80 TO $4, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Reoznt 8r., anv 2, Kixo Sr., Cuzarsipe. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of “A Prodigal’s 
Progress,” &c. 3 vo!s. 

“Tn a story which can boast a strong plot, many 
really dramatic situations, and such characters as the 
fiendish first Lady Linton. the pure and sweet s«cond 
wife (the Little Lady Tinton), aud the anguished 
husband-lover Sir Gilbert it is not difficult to 
see hosts of opportunities for poweriul and picturesque 
writing, and Mr. Barrett does not fail to tase advantage 
of them. The realisin, and a pleasant Dickens-like 
humour, is found chiefly in the character cf one Pierce, 
the proprietor of a piivaie enquiry office who has a 
strong contempt for his calling, and is for ever trying 
to find some more congenial business, and in the 
peculiarities of the Gower family;who remind us some- 
what of the Wilfers in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ ”’—Socrety. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF *“ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE,” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITIrAL. By Helen 


i “eae Author of ‘‘Sam’s Sweetheart,” ce. 
3 vols. 

“Full of good dramatic situations, well-sustained 
interest, and excellent matter.”’— Whitehall Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. HL 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens.” 

** All the characters are definite. and set before the 
reader with complete success. It is a pleasure to 
observe the art with which Mrs. Riddell has contrived 
the setting of her story, which is really Irish without 
any of the conventional method. If ‘Georze Geith’ 
remains Mrs, Riddell’s best novel, ‘ Berna Boyle’ is her 
second best. Without reading ‘George Geith’ orce 
more, it would be difticult to remove it frem the first 
place; but it is easy to see that the two books are in 
marked contrast. ‘ Berna Boyle’ is more amusing; it 
shows equal vigour, and certainly it is the result of a 
maturer taste.’”’— Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN,” &e. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author «f “For 
Old Sake’s Sake,” ** Robin Adair,” &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ESTCOURT, &c. 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord James 
DOUGLAS, Author of “ Royal Angus,” &c. In 
2 yols., crown 8vvo. (Just ready. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels By the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM. 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty-nine 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Teaniel. 
2is.; or bound in the Ely pattern, same price. 

*,” Also in white cloth, in the Ely pattern, for pre- 

sentation copies, 22s. 6.1. 

“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three 
such men as Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what can 
be more tempting !”’— Times. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. With Twenty Ilustra- 
tions on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt 
edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d, 

THE BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition. 
In 8 vols., feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. _ With Fifty Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham. and 
Du Maurier, re-engraved for this Edition by George 
Pearson. In crown &vo, red cloth, és. 

*,” Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same 

price. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown &vo, cloth, 

with Sixteen Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 

Tenniel, and Barham, 3s. Ci. 


a 
MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
(THE EDINBURGH EDITION.) 
In 6 vols., small crown Svo, 
The Set, 30s. (originally published at 2Is.); or 
separately as under :— 


MARRIAGE - - - = - 2vols., 10s. 
THE INHERITANC - 2vols, 103. 
DESTINY - = + = 2vols, 103. 


This Edition is printe1 from the Original Edition as 
Annotated by the Author, of whom a Short Memoir is 
prefixed in “* Marriage.” 

“Edgeworth Ferrier, Austen have all given portraits 
of real society far superior to anything man—vain man 
—has produced of the like nature.””—Sir WALTER Scorr. 





Rricuarp Benttey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty e Queen. 





F. V. WHITE & CO/’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO POPULAR NEW WORKS OF INTEREST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ in Tuwn and Country, 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH WOMEN 
OF TAE VICTORIAN ERA. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Author of “ Wi men of Fashion,” “ English Party Leaders,” “* Memorable 
Battles in English Mistory,” &e. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12a, 


TAE POOR OF THE PERIOD, 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 
Author of “‘ Recommended to Merey,’ ‘Sink or Swim,” 
* Barbara's Waruing,” &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 


THE RECENT AND POPULAR WORKS 
UF FICTION Al ALL LIBRARIES. 


A MAD GAME. Svols. By Mrs. 


NOUSTOUN, Author of * Recommended to Mercy,” ** Sink or Swim,” 
&e., &e. [Just ready. 


THE RED CARDINAL. 


2 vols. By Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Abthor of “Diary of in Id'e 
Woman in Spain,” “ Disry of an [tle Woman ia Italy and Sicily,” 
‘* Pictures of Old Rome,” ** Old Court Life in France,” &c, 

“Ts certainly a clever work.”— World, 

“She mein incidents are ly interesting. Tho characters are 
well devised, full of intelligence, and the ideas are well c:rrie! out. The 
lnnguege in many passages is full of passionate eloquence, The story his 
plenty of mystery surrounding it to make the dramatic constrvetion of that 
nature which mty be termed «exciting. There are some excellent de- 
scriptive passages ; nnd, taken all round, this novel is far from being dull 
reading.”— Public Opinion. 

** We have nothing but praise for Mrs, E liot’s romance.” - John Bu 1. 

“This is a book that willarrest attention. . . . The author's hirdi- 
hood is justifi-d by the strange glam ur she succeeds in throwing over her 
narrative, as we!l as by the intivate kuowledge she. displays of the super> 
stitious side of t e linlinn character, . . . Very el verly do @ the 
suthore:s work up her effects. . . . When the whule of the story has 
been digested, the reader cannct but admire the ski!l with which Le hus 
been mystified, . . . Thamystle intrest of the story is maintain d to 
theend, . . . The authoress’s present work will eseured y repry perussl 
no less than tke others that hive proceed:d from her pen, The au hor 
appears t> be quite as much at home in romance as in narratives of travel, 
and her latest novel abounds with thrilling incidents suggestive in some 
sense of ‘Called Back,’’ —Morning Post. 

“ The story is well worked out, a d the supernatural e’ement is intro- 
duced without any hirshness.”—Globe. 

** Besid: s the heroine Gigia there are many pleasant and lifelike persons 
and personnges t» enlist the reader's sympathies and enthral his attention, 
* The Red Cardinal’ is a deightful book ; mysterious, vivid, and also 
transcendental.” - Sunday Temes. 


FRIEND ELLWOOD. 3vols. By 


Mrs. UHIBBERT WAR#, Author of “ His Dearest Wish,” “ The King 
of Bath,” &c, 

“*Mis, Hibbert Ware has successfully woven a charming story. . . . 
There is no lack of incident in it."—Manchester Courier. 

* Is the best work we have seen from tbe pen of Mra, Hibbert Ware, who, 
while introducing a lirge number of curious and interesting details, has 
been ve ry successful in welding fact and fiction together, . . . The book 
contains p'enty of incident.’— “anchester Examiner. 

“© The author possesses rdvant«ges which are so'cly the effects of her own 
humorous avd powerful mind ; her delineations cf characre-, her descrip- 
tious of scenery have scarcely been excel ed in medern literature, . . . 
Ihe characters ure drawn with a masteply pencil. . . . The style 
thronghout is pure, the sentiments are ju t, and the story well conducted. 
. . « *Feiend Eliwo: d’ is bright ant pleiwart reading, and we can re- 
coumend it as awork tht will be certain to please the reader.” 

ITull News, 

“ Mrs, Ware has added another to her list of successful nove's. The pre- 
sent story is intese: ting 4nd well written, . . . The characters are weil 
drawn, . . . We put down * Friend Ellwood’ with relugtance, as it is a 
work of much careful research, wel written, and di cidedly imter ating’ 

Bath and Chelt nhom Gazette, 


LOVE’S RAINBOW. 3 vols By 


PHILIPPA PRITTIE JEPHSON, Author of ‘An April Day,” “* Lord 
Far eigh,” &c. 

** The character of [lonor Wo's enholme, the heroine of this bright story, 
is excellently susiained, . . . The different characters which form the 
aeting company of this little drama are all good. . . . Not one pagecf 
the book offends, and none ar> dull,”"—Sunday Times. 

*. . , Thestory is worked out in a very readable, pleasant manner.” 

Phitehall Rev ew. 

“The authoress has succceled in writing a pleasant and interesting 
story, free from exaggerations and improbsbilitis, . . . In these three 
volumes no difficu ty is experienced tu following the narrative, while its 
main iucidents are exciting without being of a sensational character =, " 
The story is well and agreeably told, while there is a gocd deal of naturel- 
ness in the characters portrayed.”—Court Circular. 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 


MARIE CONNOR. 


‘POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country, and at ali Railway 
vokstalls. 


Picture boards, 2s. each, 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ A Fatal Passion,” &«. 
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In Silk Attire. 
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a Dart- 


Sunrise. 
By Thomas Bares. 
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The Hand of Ethelberta. 
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By Joseph Matton. 
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By George MacDonald. 

Mary Marston. 
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By Victor Hugo. 
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LITERATURE. 
Silenus. By Thomas Woolner. (Macmillan.) 


Few myths are so interesting as that of 
Dionysus; and, next to the figure of the 
God himself, long-robed, languid-eyed, 
always roaming the world in search of 
strange peoples to whom he may be pitiful, 
none is so fascinating as that ambiguous 
shape, vine-wreathed, with sober prophetic 
eyes and laughing mouth and tottering feet, 
his teacher and follower, Silenus. What 
did the Greeks mean by him? Is he simply 
the classical representative of that sage 
humour which not unfrequently goes along 
with drunkenness? Is hethe Greek Falstaff ? 
He must be more than this. For, though 
sometimes represented drunk, his face on 
gems is often just that of Socrates, in- 
tellectual and meditative, with some Bacchic 
symbol to distinguish him. Virgil repro- 
duces this double character of the drunken sage, 
although in a somewhat debased form. Later 
on, Porphyry treats him as a symbol of spiritual 
emotion, and later still the Renaissance 
painters see in him only a mountain of 
mummy; but both these views seem partial, 
and adapt rather than interpret. The 
mystery of Silenus remains unsolved. And 
so Mr. Woolner has a fascinating subject, 
if one of some difficulty. 

His poem is in two parts. In the first we 
have Silenus ‘‘ radiant as a summer morn,” 
“to gaze on lovely,” the slayer of wild 
bulls and Titans. Before the second part, 

“ Ages had passed. Now was Silenus old, 

And fallen from his glory. Bald his head; 

Its few gray locks lay loose and scantily ; 

And gross, uncomely, his dishonoured form.”’ 
The change had come about thus. Silenus 
loved Syrinx ; but while he was away with 
Dionysus in India Pan saw and loved her, 
and, in fleeing from him, she met a watery 
death. On his return, the grief of Silenus is 
inconsolable until Dionysus presents his com- 
tade with a cup, the work of Hephaestion, 
and a wine-skin full of a special vintage— 
“fragrance and liquid sun.”’ Silenus accepts 
the consolation, and falls into its snare like 
many before andsince. In the end he repents, 
and Athena takes compassion on him; and 
when, in the ill-fated expedition to Thrace, 
fifty arrows are directed against his bloated 
body, she gorgonises the archers, and gives 
Silenus a tranquil death. 

There seem to be two main ways in which 
mythology may be treated in modern poetry. 
Either an attempt may be made to reproduce 
the spirit which lay under the old form, or 
the old myth may be informed with a new 
spint. In the former way of workirg, little 
tan be done except with the lesser known 
myths, such as that of Silenus ; in the latter, 
the one thing of importance is that the new 
spirit shall be noble, and at the same time 


adequate, not distinct from the old fourm, 
but re-creating it. Mr. Woolner can 
scarcely have intended his poem to bring 
before us the original Silenus. If Silenus 
was ever young it must have been with 
the youth of such satyrs as we find on 
the coins of Sicilian Naxos, not the perfect 
grace and strength of a hero. And then the 

Greek Silenus could never have repented. He 

is a prophet, and he is a wine-bibber; and 

whether the Greeks intended him to represent 

a wine-philosophy like that of the Persian 

poets, or whether these things are an allegory, 

and by wine is symbolised the spirit of God 
or the spirit of Nature, in any case the gift 
of prophecy and the wine-bibbing are not 
separable either at the beginning or in the end. 

On the other hand, it can scarcely be said 

that Mr. Woolner has succeeded in fashioning 

a satisfactory modern poem from the old 

materials. As the career of a demigod of 

genius who took to drinking, the story of the 
new Silenus may be instructive, but it has no 
poetical interest. It would be instructive, no 
doubt, especially for the present distress, to 
tell again the story of Tereus so as to represent 
him as a modern advocate of the Deceased 

Wife’s Sister bill; but the interest here, too, 

would be other than poetic. 

If this central defect could be forgiven, 
there would be much to praise in the way 
Mr. Woolner has handled some of the details. 
It was an ingenious idea to work in the story 
of Syrinx, and the first book, which tells of 
her death, is particularly well written. One 
of the oddest features of the poem is the treat- 
ment of Pan. When Silenus returns from India 
to find Syrinx dead, so soon as he learns from the 
whispering recds who is the author of her 
doom, he curses the god with a terrible curse, 
the meaning of which seems to be that he is 
to become the modern dev?!, the ruler of the 
darkness of this world; but with this added 
sting—which could scarcely trouble a reason- 
able devil—that he should only be worshipped 
in men’s hearts, never with their lips. 

Of the care displayed in the workmanship 
of the poem it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. Mr. Woolner writes blank verse 
of a singular grace and sweetness, with 
little variety in the pause, but without 
monotony. He is at his best in descriptive 
passages such as the following :— 

‘* Where twisting freshets sparkled from the rock, 
And birds atwitter by the shallow pools 
Curtseyed and sipped, or bathed their fluttering 

wings. 
Where brooding splendour lay athwart the grass 
Her feet must traverse ere she could ascend 
The blessed pathway winding through the cliff 
‘Toward regions tredden by immortals’ feet ! 
O what a far-off world in one long stretch 
Of lustrous mist and azure mountain-range 
Floating on foam of oceanic light.’’ 


H. C. Breecurine. 








Memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud. By the Count 
H. d’Ideville. Edited from the French by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tuts is a valuable and instructive work which 
Englishmen cannot fail to appreciate. Marshal 
Bugeaud was one of Napoleon’s veterans, 
who deservedly won the coveted bdédton; 
and, during a great professional career, he 
served France ably in war and peace. He 





was an officer of promise in the Grand Army ; 





saved Algeria for France at a grave crisis; 
was the real conqueror of Abdel Kader; and, 
as a politician, spite of many defects, held an 
honourable place in the Chamber of Deputies. 
His chief exploits have an interest for us, for 
they bear a strong resemblance to those of 
commanders who have attained distinction in 
our wars in India; and his well-known 
eulogy of the British infantry—the reluctant 
homage of an intelligent foe—is flattering to 
our national sympathies. M. d’Ideville’s 
Life of this eminent soldier, for the most part 
compiled from family documents, is one of the 
best biographies we have lately read; and it 
has been admirably translated and abridged 
by Miss Yonge. 

The youth of Bugeaud was obscure but 
studious, and he was a self-taught and self- 
made man, though a scion of the provincial 
noblesse. In 1804, at the age of twenty, he 
became a private in the Imperial Guard, and 
he followed the Grand Army in its march of 
victories from the camp of Boulogne to the 
banks of the Vistula. Having won his 
epaulettes, he was sent to Spain; and, chiefly 
under the command of Suchet, saw much 
service in the east of the Peninsula, and dis- 
tinguished himself for feats of daring and for 
readiness and intelligence in detachment 
duties. He returned to France at the fall of 
Napoleon ; and, in 1815, was at the head of a 
regiment, defending, under his former chief, 
the Alpine passes on the south-eastern 
frontier. He gave proof of remarkable skill 
and energy in several minor operations ; but 
these were lost sight of in the disaster of 
Waterloo, though they caused him to be 
proscribed by the Bourbons. During the 
next fifteen years he was on the retired list ; 
and he spent his time in improving the residue 
of what had been once a good estate, his 
assiduous and prosperous pursuit of husbandry 
proving extremely useful to the surrounding 
district. 

After the Revolution of July 1830, Bugeaud 
was restored to his regimental command, and 
soon afterwards he was made a general, the 
men of the Empire being once more in favour. 
Thetime was now at hand when the great 
abilities of the future Marshal were to 
become conspicuous. Algeria, only conquered 
in name, was menaced, in 1836, by a vast 
Arab rising; the name of Abdel Kader had 
become a word of dread; a large French 
detachment had been driven to the coast ; 
and the scanty colonists were scarcely able 
to maintain their hold even in their settle- 
ments in the towns. Bugeaud was despatched 
to retrieve this state of affairs, and the 
choice could not have been more fortunate. 
Well versed in guerilla warfare in Spain, 
and a thoroughly skilful and practical officer, 
he perceived, at a glance, that the regular 
tactics pursued in Algeria by previous com- 
manders were useless against the wild tribes 
of Africa; and he quickly adopted a system 
of war crowned in a short time with decisive 
success. He disencumbered his troops of all 
impedimenta, guns, trains, baggage, and 
things of the kind, and broke them up into 
flying columns, that carried havoc through 
the Arab settlements; and, seizing the 
occasion with admirable skill, he succeeded 
in bringing his enemy to bay, and routing 
him in a pitched battle. The whole situa- 





tion was at once transformed ; the imperilled 
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French column was set free; the colonists 
seemed to breathe again; and the Arab 
hordes disappeared in the desert. 

Algeria, however, was overrun again before 
long by barbarian war, and Abdel Kader re- 
appeared in the field. Bugeaud, in 1840, was 
made Governor-General of the province he had 
already saved, and a great army was entrusted 
to him. He carried out persistently, and with 
relentless purpose, the tactics of which the 
success had been proved, spreading devastation 
through the lands of the Arabs, and scouring 
the province with fierce incursions known by 
the significant name of zazzias; and his 
victorious progress, though slow, was certain. 
The arms of France by degrees were extended 
beyond the mountains that stretch towards 
the Desert; the discipline of Europe, given 
full effect by its combination with extreme 
celerity, prevailed everywhere over mere 
hordes; and the work of conquest went 
steadily on. Abdel Kader, driven from point 
to point, at last turned to the ruler of the 
Moors for assistance against the advancing 
foe, and an immense assemblage of warlike 
tribes was collected to fight the Infidels of 
the West. Bugeaud, made before this a 
Marshal of France, marched with a handful 
of men against the motley host, and gained a 
complete victory on the banks of the Isly. 
The perfect confidence and the skilful tactics 
of the great soldier are well described in his 
own homely but picturesque language :— 


‘**The day after to-morrow, my friends,’ he 
called out with his strong and penetrating 
voice, ‘ will be a great day, I give you my word 
for it. With our little army, 6,500 bayonets 
and 1,500 horse, I am going to attack the 
Moorish Princes’ army, which, according to my 
information, amounts to 60,000 horse. I should 
be glad if they were twice or thrice as many, 
for the more they are the greater will be their 
disorder and disaster. I have an army, he has 
only a mob. And first I will give you a 
prediction of what will happen. I will explain 
to you my formation for attack. I arrange my 
little army in the shape of a boar’s head. You 
quite understand. The right tusk is Lamori- 
ciére, the left tusk is Bedeau, the muzzle is 
Pelissier, and I am between the ears. Who can 
stop our penetrating force? My friends, we 
a split the Moorish army as a knife does 
utter.’ ” 


Isly cannot be called a great battle, but it 
was a brilliant and well-planned feat of 
arms, like Plassey, Assaye, or Tel-el-Kebir. 
Bugeaud, after the Napoleonic fashion, was 
made Due d’Isly for his decisive success ; and, 
in fact, the submission of Abdel Kader, and 
the complete subjection to France of Algeria, 
were events that before long followed. 
Bugeaud left the colony in 1847; it had 
really been conquered by him; and in the 
long conflict he had shown a perfect appre- 
ciation of the true method of overcoming 
the resistance of his foe, extraordinary bold- 
ness and energy in the field, and remarkable 
forethought, decision, and judgment. He had 
formed, too, like all great soldiers, a school 
of officers upon his model; and though these 
men were not well fitted by experience and 
training for European campaigns, they ex- 
celled in the tactics learned from their chief, 
and were admirable in a war of dash and 
surprises. It should be added that the 
Governor-General had displayed remarkable 
skill as a ruler; and had laid down, and in 





part carried out, well devised schemes for 
making the settlement of the conquering race 
in Algeria permanent. He was conciliatory 
and just to the Arab population when it had 
once bowed under the victor’s yoke; he took 
care to extend the influence of France every- 
where by making roads, and by a good system 
of military forts ; and he left it on record that 
the true way to make French influence in the 
province supreme was to colonise it, after the 
Roman fashion, by garrisons planted through- 
out the country. In this policy he not im- 
probably followed the ideas of his old chief, 
Suchet, an administrator of a very high 
order. 

To take the true measure of Bugeaud, 
however, we must glance at his career in 
politics. He was elected in 1831 for the 
town of Excideuil, and, except when engaged 
in service abroad, attended constantly the 
Chamber of Deputies. He became ere long 
very much disliked by the Republicans, as an 
Imperialist soldier, and by the Legitimists, as 
it fell to his lot to be the ‘‘ gaoler”’ of the 
Duchess of Berry. His manner and bearing, 
too, were brusque—it was scoffingly said that 
he twitched his shoulders as if always laden 
with a private’s pack ; and he enunciated very 
decided views in uncompromising and un- 
polished language. His strong common-sense 
and judgment, however, commanded attention 
in debate and council, and he became recog- 
nised as a man of worth among the moderate 
and wise Conservatives. The remains of his 
speeches are full of interest; they occasion- 
ally display very great foresight, and they 
abound in rational sense and striking thought, 
set forth simply, but sometimes with real 
effect. We would especially refer—for we 
have no space to quote—to his admirable 
refutation of the Jacobin legend as to the 
National Defence in 1793; to his excellent 
and even prophetic remarks on the danger to 
France from foreign invasion; and to his 
thoroughly sound and judicious exposures of 
the wickedness and folly of French Social- 
ism. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, 
Bugeaud was given the command of the army 
in Paris, but too late for assured success. 
He could probably, however, have crushed 
the rising had he been allowed to act with 
decision; and he always regretted that he 
obeyed the order of Louis-Philippe to spare 
the populace. After Cavaignac had restored 
order, he offered his services to the Republic ; 
and he was talked of as a possible President 
during the reaction from the weak rule of 
Lamartine. He gave in his allegiance to 
Louis Napoleon when that shadow of a great 
name had obtained the prize ; and soon after- 
wards he was placed in command on the 
frontier, a general war appearing imminent. 
He died of cholera in 1849, and his death 
was justly regretted in France as that of an 
eminent soldier and an illustrious citizen. 
We cannot call Bugeaud a master of war, 
for he never conducted a campaign in Europe ; 
but he was a fortunate and very capable 
general; and it may be said of him that he 
had wonderful success in all military enter- 
prises undertaken by him. He was an 
administrator, too, of remarkable powers, a 
politician of no ordinary parts, and in every 
sense of the word a great man of action. 

Wittram O'Connor Morris. 





TWO SPECIALISTS ON AMERICA. 


England and Canada: a Summer Tour be. 
tween Old and New Westminster. By 
Sandford Fleming. (Sampson Low.) 


Travels in Search of a Settler’s Guide-Book of 
America and Canada. By George Jacob 
Holyoake. (Triibner.) 


Arter the recent plethora of tourists’ books— 
few good, several actually bad, and many alto- 
gether indifferent—it is a relief to meet with 
two travellers who have the right to speak 
of what they saw, and the ability to tell what 
they have seen in that New World which is 
so rapidly getting old. This recommendation 
is shared by both of the little volumes before 
us. Each is good in its way, though the 
goodness of Mr. Fleming differs in degree 
from the goodness of Mr. Holyoake. The one 
is, however, not comparable with the other. 
They visited different parts of the continent, 
under different circumstances, and for widely 
different objects. Yet each of them is, as 
the Germans say, a ‘ marking man,” which 
is not quite the same as a ‘‘man of mark.” 
Mr. Fleming is a famous railway engineer, 


born in Scotland, but brought up in Canada, ° 


where, for the best part of thirty years, he 
has been industriously slashing mother earth, 
delving down hills, and hewing down forests, 
in order that, without let or hindrance, the 
iron horse might snort through wastes where, 
until lately, the trapper roamed and the Indian 
chased the buffalo. As the master-spirit who 
constructed the Intercolonial Railway, and 
laid down the course of the long line which 
is so rapidly spanning Canada from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific, his claim is supreme 
to play the autocrat whenever men discuss 
such matters as those of which his latest con- 
tribution to literature treats. Mr.—or per- 
haps we should say Doctor—Fleming (for to 
him has come that St. Andreasian sheepskin 
which, like some Academical Nemesis, pur- 
sues the successful Scot all over the world) 
is, moreover, Chancellor of the University of 
Kingston; and, as his History of the Inter- 
colonial Railway, his numerous professional 
Reports, and, not least of all; the book before 
us, demonstrate, he is a man of sound judgment, 
shrewdness of the Canada-Caledonian type, 
and, what does not always accompany either 
of these two qualities, possessed of the power 
of knowing what he wishes to say, and of 
expressing it in good plain English. 

The professed aim of his volume is to 
describe a journey across the route of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, but in reality it dis- 
cusses in a pleasantly discursive fashion a great 
many questions not embraced under its title. 
For example, we have one chapter devoted to 
the voyage from Halifax to Liverpool, another 
to some reminiscences of an early landing in 
Glasgow, to the annoyances the author suf- 
fered from the laxity of the Post Office in 
delivering his telegrams, to odds-and-ends 
about London, including Mr. Spurgeon’s 
chapel and the Canadian magnate he met 
there, to English country-houses, to the 
stiffness of our countrymen in railway cat- 
riages, to Land’s End and the deaf and dumb 
men he addressed, to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, classical studies, the Henley Regatta, 
Lord Dufferin’s speech at the Imperial Club, 
Greenwich, the Fisheries Exhibition, the 
Vicar of Bray, the Thames, and Minehead; 
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while a third is entirely occupied with the 
return voyage and the reflections on old-time 
travel which it recalls. Indeed, it is not 
until p. 99 that we actually touch Nova 
Scotia, and p. 141—that is, nearly one-third 
of the volume—is reached before we are fairly 
“sboard” the train for the Far West. Yet 
no one can object. There is nothing of book- 
making in all this; indeed, the reader feels 
that he is in the company of a man whom 
much experience has made full, and that 
he is obtaining at first hand well-matured 
information on subjects over which it would 
have been a loss had he remained silent. 

The account Mr. Fleming gives of the 
Pacific Railroad, so far as built, is, of 
course, valuable, though less novel than 
the rest of his journey after the rails 
gave out, especially that toilsome tramp, 
half-starved, and tortured by the prickly 
Echinopanax, through the Eagle Pass into 
British Columbia. This, to some extent, was 
an actual geographical exploration. Every 
page of the book is, however, interesting, and 
from the circumstances mentioned really valu- 
able. The historical notes and political dis- 
' quisitions on Colonial policy are also of import- 
ance. He defends the deportation of the 

Acadians from Nova Scotia, on the ground 
that their inveterate intrigues made this a 
political necessity ; and, so far from stigmatising 
the unfortunate settlement of the Maine 
boundary as the act of President Jackson, he 
regards it as due to the inefiiciency of Lord 
Ashburton, who from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific has earned for himself so unenviable 
a reputation as a diplomatist too ignorant of 
geography to know his business. Mr. Flem- 
ing’s general account of British Columbia— 
which he had visited several times before the 
journey of which the book nominally treats 
—is the best in a short space with which 
we are acquainted. His hopeful chapter on 
the Indians does credit to his heart, though it 
is doubtful whether his kindly optimism is 
altogether supported by the cruel facts of 
history. The return journey by way of the 
North Pacific Railway is also worthy of 
study. 

In short, taking Mr. Fleming’s 439 pages 
a3 a whole, they constitute one of the 
most satisfactory works which it has been the 
reviewer’s somewhat chequered joy to peruse. 
It is full of information, yet never tiresome. 
The statements are freely expressed, though 
rarely dogmatically, and never offensively, 
and may always be accepted as the mature 
conclusions of a cultured engineer, familiar 
for half a lifetime with the subjects on which 
he talks so unpretentiously. Its extreme 
accuracy is also worthy of praise. Indeed 
—though unlike the lady who commended Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary for its lack of naughty 
words, we have not been seeking for them— 
Sir Francis Douglas (p. 344) for Sir James, 
Governor Musgrove for Musgrave (p. 345), are 
about the only misprints we notice, in a work 
printed at Montreal, which is highly credit- 
able to the Dominion typographers, if only 
the map had been a little more detailed. It 
- however, somewhat misleading to say that 

herrings abound around the islands” (p. 352), 
for the fish so called by the settlers is Meletta 
‘erulea Grd.—an entirely different species. 
Nor do we agree with Mr. Fleming that 
the humidity of the sea extends up the 





Fraser to Lilloet (p. 347). When the streams 
from the melting snows of the mountains do 
not impart a local dampness to the soil, the 
dry region begins long before that point is 
reached—indeed, soon after the Cascades are 
crossed. It is also incorrect to make 
‘* Aralia””? a synonym of the ‘‘devil’s club” 
(p- 262) and the Douglas fir a pine (p. 351) ; 
and we fear that it is hardly allowable to include 
the Oregon ash (p. 351) among the timbers of 
British Columbia. Nor does the reviewer 
recall among his familiar observations during 
a long residence amid the Indian tribes the 
‘‘ prickly pear” as part of their food, though 
in Mexico it is a common article of dietary. 
Finally—the query only is put—is Mr. Fleming 
quite sure (p. 362) that ‘Dalles in Jndian 
phraseology . . . means ‘swift water’ or 
rapids ”’ ? 

Mr. Holyoake writes a much smaller and, 
in most respects, much less important book 
than Mr. Fleming. But he also, as the chief 
apostle of co-operation and of certain forms 
of social heterodoxy, is a representative man 
and a specialist. He has, however, already 
published a volume on the Americans, and in 
his present pamphlet, of 148 small type and 
indifferently printed pages, confines himself 
mainly to some jottings from Canada to Santa 
Fé omitted in his earlier volume. He calls 
it, for want of a better name, Zravels in Search 
of a Guide-Book, though why this clap-trap 
title is persevered in is not quite so clear. 
It oppresses him, for, though he never searches 
for a guide-book—or, if he had, would not 
have far to go—the necessity of keeping up 
the fun forces him every now and again to 
recur to the subject. He scems to be labour- 
ing under the belief that a settler’s guide- 
book is the great desideratum of American 
literature, and that until Government—in con- 
tradistinction to private individuals—under- 
take it, we shall never know the truth. We 
differfrom him. At this moment the writer is 
faced by a shelf-ful of that order of literature, 
for the most part valuable only in so far that 
they prove how, without absolutely making 
a single misstatement, by telling the truth, 
but not the whole truth, the most fallacious 
description of a country can be circulated. 
Many of these pamphlets are issued ‘‘ under 
authority,” State and otherwise, yet it cannot 
be conscientiously affirmed that, as a rule, the 
Government guide-books are more distin- 
guished by the cardinal virtue of truthfulness 
than the mendacious little yellow-covered 
booklets scattered wholesale by the agents for 
the sale of railroad lands. This is, however, 
a trifle. Mr. Holyoake is a shrewd observer, 
keen at picking out the wheat from the chaff, 
and, though evidently in favour of most 
American institutions, impartial enough to 
detect their faults and the shams which look 
so specious to less logical observers. Co- 
operation, of course, comes in for a large 
share of notice; but his pages are for the 
most part a record of personal and social 
experiences written for the information of 
curious friends. Here and there it would be 
easy to point to passages not distinguished by 
the best of taste, to others in which the 
author’s personality is obtrusively introduced, 
and to many more which are marred by 
literary affectation and elaborate trifling. 
But, take it all in all, the book is well worthy 
of perusal; for George Jacob Holyoake is too 
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much of a “marking man” not to instruct, 
even when he does so in a manner 
rather apt to precipitate the untoward 
event described by Col. Chollop as having 
“‘ our backs ris.” The needlessly offensive— 
and unjust—remarks about Dickens (p. 143) 
might, like too much of the same sort of 
egotistical gossip, be deleted; and, when 
Mr. Holyoake issues the next edition of his 
amusing though terribly disjointed letters, 
he had better adopt a different spelling 
for the ‘‘Chennes Indians” (p. 71), and— 
there is plenty of the same sort of blunder— 
not make the enemy scoff by saying that 
“Old Hickory” was the nickname given to 
** Daniel Jackson” (p. 118). But to a book 
with an Index—and for a miracle both of those 
under review have that aid te research—much 
is to be forgiven. Rozsert Brown. 








The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School 
from 1748 to 1876. Edited, with Biogra- 
phical Notices and Notes on the Earlier 
Masters and Scholars of the School from 
the Time of its Foundation, by Rev. Robert 
B. Gardiner. (Bell.) 


Dean Corer is justly entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having led the revival of learning 
in England. The school which he founded 
at the close of the reign of Henry VII., and 
which was afterwards known as St. Paul’s, 
was the precursor of the Grammar Schools of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth by which the 
whole system of middle-class education among 
us became changed. Until Colet’s time Greek 
had been untaught, and the study of Latin 
was pursued under difficulties ; for the books 
of instruction—they can scarcely be called 
grammars—were ill-adapted for their purpose. 
Dean Colet made choice of William Lily as 
the head or high master of his school, and he 
seems to have entered upon his duties in the 
year 1512. Lily was an Oxford man, who 
had greatly enlarged his mind by foreign 
travel. He had visited Jerusalem, made 
some stay in Rhodes (where he studied 
Greek), and from thence he had gone to 
Rome. He was the joint author of a Latin 
Grammar, known as Brevissima Institutio, 
which formed the basis of all the grammars 
in common use until very recent times. 
Under Lily the scholars—limited to 153 in 
number—received an exclusively classical 
education. None were admitted who could 
not read and write, and none were retained 
whose progress was not deemed satisfactory. 
‘Aut disce, aut discede; manet sors tertia 
nulla” was the motto. Encouragement was 
offered to those who desired to complete 
their education at the universities by mean 
of exhibitions granted by the governors—the 
Mercers’ Company—whose interest in the 
school seems always to have been large and 
liberal. Of Lily’s successors the most notable 
were Richard Muleaster, who had been head 
master of Merchant Taylors’, and there 
acquired fame as a teacher and a disciplin- 
arian; Alexander Gill, under whom Milton 
was educated and Col. Duncombe (Aubrey 
tells us) was often whipped; Thomas Gale, 
whose reputation as a Greek scholar has 
survived until the present day ; and Herbert 
Kynaston, with whose graceful compositions, 
both in Latin and English, everyone is more 
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or less acquainted. Under such men the 
school attained a high degree of prosperity. 

Mr. Gardiner has not had at his disposal 
such copious material as the Registers of 
Merchant Taylors’ School afforded to their 
editor; but his industry has collected from 
various sources a considerable amount of 
information about what he calls ‘earlier 
Paulines”’—that is to say, those who entered 
school before 1748, the date at which the 
Registers, preserved at the Mercers’ Hall, 
begin. Most of these were exhibitioners from 
the school to one or other of the universities, 
but now and then Mr. Gardiner has been able 
to recover the names of less fortunate boys. 
Thus, in 1624 Nicholas Woollaston, ‘‘ the 
poore schollar that sweepeth Paul’s School,” 
occurs in the Company’s records as the recipient 
of twenty shillings for three-quarters of a 
year’s wages. The post he held was known 
also as that of porter-boy, and continued to 
exist until the middle of the last century, 
when, the duties having long been discharged 
by deputy, the captain of the school received 
the emolument. Although the majority of 
the boys belonged to the middle class, yet 
those of a higher social grade were sometimes 
attracted to the school by the reputation of 
the high master or by other considerations. 
Edward, afterwards Lord North, and William, 
afterwards Lord Paget of Beaudesert, were 
both sons of London citizens; and even John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
can hardly be reckoned asa patrician by birth. 
But that cannot be said of the following, who 
were among Gale’s pupils between the years 
1672 and 1697 :—Charies Montagu, son and 
heir of Robert, third Earl of Manchester, and 
himself created Duke in 1719; James Stanley, 
son of Charles eighth Earl of Derby, and 
successor to the title in 1702; Charles Boyle, 
son of Roger Earl of Ossory, and himself 
fourth Earl; and Spencer Compton, son of 
Jumes third Earl of Northampton, and suc- 
cessively Baron and Earl of Wilmington. Yet 
St. Paul’s was at no time a fashionable school. 
Its long roll of distinguished alumni is bright 
with the names of those who owed their dis- 
tinction to something better than the mere 
accident of birth; and Mr. Gardiner, the 
industrious compiler of this valuable volume, 
is but one in a remarkable series of Pauline 
antiquaries, among whom are reckoned Leland, 
Camden, Strype, Gale, Knight, and Winter 
Jones. To the genealogist and biographer the 
book is invaluable, and deserves a place in 
every reference library. 

Curves J. Ronrnsoy. 








Free Thought and True Thought. 
Reginald Statham. 
& Co.) 

Mr. Srarmam was once minister of a Scotch 

congregation who had originally gathered 


By F. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, 


round an ex-Congregational minister for 
whom Mr. Huxley delivered one of the best 
known of his lay sermons. He tells us— 


‘*T was not long, however, in finding out that 
the mental position of the majority of my 
usual audience was much more one of negation 
of old beliefs than of a desire to formulate new 
ones. .. . Considering . . . that such a position 
was one more likely to be attended with moral 
injury than intellectual advantage...I re- 
s'gaed my post,...my final advice to my 
congregation being that they should go back 


to the churches they had left, and endeavour 
to give their old beliefs a new trial.” 

This was, no doubt, a very instructive ex- 
perience; and it has led the author, who 
apparently learnt to think from Mr. Spencer 
and to write from Mr. Arnold, to some very 
curious and not unimportant conclusions. 
The chief of them is thai the hope of England 
is to be found in a combination of Erastianism 
and Ritualism, to be worked by a learned 
clergy who are to be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, to be promoted by seniority in 
the country parishes, by merit in towns, and 
are to act as professors of daily conduct. 
Whether such an experiment could Le tried 
or would be worth trying, Mr. Statham makes 
a curiously strong case for his recommenda- 
tions, especially for those of them that rest 
upon his own reflections. The discussion 
on experimental religion, for instance, is 
excellent; so is the argument that we need 
no more reason for being Christians than 
for being Englishmen. . Erastianism is a 
first principle with him, but he seems to 
have adopted it without much thought. No 
doubt Erastianism seems an obvious corollary 
from the belief that almost any religion is 
useful where it exists, and that hardly 
any creed is true. Again, it is undeniable 
that hierarchies exist for civilisation rather 
than civilisation for hierarchies; but it is some 
way from this to the proposition that religion 
ought to exist for the sake of society and not 
for its own. If a religion is to help us, we 
must take it upon its own terms; and most 
helpful forms of the ‘ Religion of Europe” 
have accepted the plain meaning of a text 
about a certain kingdom and a certain right- 
eousness which, oddly enough, Mr. Statham 
does not omit to quote, and agree with the 
Westminster Assembly as to the Chief End of 
Man. Besides, it was the triumph of Erastian- 
ism in the person of Hoadley which, more 
than any one thing, destroyed the flourishing 
Ritualist revival of Queen Anne’s day, and 
let loose the muddy torrent of ‘‘ Freethink- 
ing,” which it cost Berkeley, Butler, and 
Johnson so much trouble to dam out for a 
season. The truth is, ecclesiastical history is 
very difficult to understand; and it seems 
premature to demand with Mr. Statham that 
all parsons, except, perhaps, country parsons, 
should be well grounded in a science all 
existing text-books of which beg many and 
hard questions. Even the actual condition 
is hard to read. One cannot tell whether 
‘ Evangelicalism ”’ is dying or only moulting ; 
it would require, for instance, a long enquiry, 
which no one has undertaken yet, to ascertain 
how far the idea of ‘‘ devotedness ” is growing 
in importance, though it obviously bears a 
good deal on Mr. Statham’s theory that 
‘*Methodism”’ lost its ravson d’étre when it 
had reclaimed what was reclaimable out of 
the large body of Englishmen who had lapsed 
into coarse animalism in the century which 
followed the Restoration. Again, as the 
‘‘ Establishment ”’ is to be defended in order 
to provide every district with a resident edu- 
cated professor of daily conduct, it would be 
interesting to know whether the average 
successful clergyman comes nearer to this 
ideal than the average successful Noncon- 
formist minister; it hardly scems likely when 
one compares such men in the latter class as 





Dr. Binney or Mr. Baldwin Brown or Mr. 
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Paxton Hood with Anglicans of equal emi- 
nence. Perhaps the readiness to act in and 
out of the pulpit as guide, philosopher, and 
fiiend to all the congregation depends upon 
a rational conviction that the preacher is 
wiser on all subjects than any of them. 
When a man knows that a congregation 
contains sevi ral hearers one or other of whom 
is able to instruct him on most matters of 
temporal knowledge, he is apt to take refuge 
among the eternal truths of faith. If 
he must be a professor at all he would 
prefer to be known as a_ professor of 
heavenly mindedness, since a professor of daily 
conduct is sure to find too often that his 
pupils think they know their own business 
best. Doctors have never succeeded yet in 
being recognised as professors of health; we 
obey them more or less when we are ill. To 
be sure, most of us find our bodily health 
steadier than our spiritual, so that a professor 
of daily conduct in its bearings upon spiritual 
health might find an opening, especially if he 
knew how to prophecy smooth things without 
risk of detection. 

Apart from this question, a Ritualistic re- 
vival, of all revivals, would be hopelessly over- 
weighted by Erastianism. When a tradition 
is unbroken it will bear a good deal; when a 
broken tradition has to be renewed the institu- 
tion which embodies it must be accepted as 
existing by Divine right. And a consistent 
evolutionist, in weighing the comparative 
value of the Prayer-Book and the Bible as 
instruments of popular edification, ought to 
consider that, when the religious tradition of 
half Europe broke up in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Bible held its ground by something 
else than men’s caprice. It is quite possible 
that the fabric of the Mediaeval or the 
Tridentine Church was stronger as a whole 
than the fabric of any Protestant body ; but, 
considering that every Protestant body was 
formed by knocking away what seemed rotten 
in the Mediaeval Church, it is hardly likely 
that the ‘imaginary sanction” in the Tr- 
dentine Church wiil stand alone when the 
‘‘imaginary sanction” of Protestantism has 
broken down. 

One of the most suggestive, though not the 
most satisfactory, parts of Mr. Statham’s 
book is the discussion of the “real” and 
‘‘imaginary ” sanctions of religion at different 
times; for instance, the ‘real sanction” of 
Anglicanism till lately was the close depend- 
ence of the clergy on the landed interest, 
while its ‘imaginary sanction” was the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Again, the 
‘imaginary sanction ” of the Erastian Ritual- 
ism of the future is to be “the European 
tradition,” its ‘real sanction” is to be the 
example of Christ: the ‘Christ of the Four 
Gospels and of the Sunday School.” This 
last is an unmistakable advance upon the 
theory that religion is ‘ morality touched 
with emotion,” though to be told that emotion 
requires an object fixed and hallowed by 
association does not carry us far. One notices, 
too, that the ‘‘ real sanctions ’’ of Anglicanism 
in the eighteenth and in the twentieth cen- 
tury are not in pari materia; and it is a fair 
question whether, if the parson had a 
sufficient raison détre while he acted as 
village censor in support of the squire, he 
has not a better raison d’étre now that he 1s 
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relieving officer, though Mr. Statham obviously 

refers the maxim, ‘‘ Help yourself and heaven 
will help you,” to the older saying, ‘‘ They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.” Nor does it quite appear why 
an evolutionist, who thinks that religion is 
worth regulating, should confine his attention 
to its positive aspect, and simply tolerate its 
“negative” side, which deals with consola- 
tion for sorrow and forgiveness for sin; a 
doctor might as well refuse to prescribe any 
anodynes, while forbidding many and toler- 
ating a few. 

It is in the negative part of his book that 
Mr. Statham himself succeeds best. The 
chapter on ‘* The Danger of Free-thought”’ is 
really quite unanswerable. Whether itis pos- 
sible or not for any religious tradition to be 
permanent, merely negative criticism of a 
tradition which has rendered great services 
and is not yet extinct can do nothing but 
harm. It makes lapses from the conventional 
standard of decency easier, and it sets free 
impulses which the tradition guided and 
restrained to find expression for themselves in 
a coarser and less convenient form, and it 
does nothing to forward social evolution, very 
little even for pure science. How much more 
we should know of the history of Hebrew 
religion if Hebraists did not encumber them- 
selves at every step with questions of literary 
chronology. Hellenists move more freely. 
They do not find it necessary to go about 
armed cap-d-pie against miracle and prophecy. 
Real progress, social and intellectual, is made 
by accumulating new facts, by forming new 
habits to satisfy new needs. A noble tradition 
lasting through many ages is like an Alpine 
pass. Each generation traverses its own stage 
and sees its own views, and the last perhaps 
comes down into a new world out of sight of 
the magnificent monument of engineering 
which even the latest traveller has no motive 
to deface. G. A. Srcox. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jill. By E. A. Dillwyn. In 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan. ) 
At Daybreak. By A. Stirling. (Triibner.) 


Eyre’s Acquittal. By Helen Mathers. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Love’s Rainbow. By Philippa P. Jephson. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


Heart Salvage. By Mrs. Cooper. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


Stolen from the Sea. 
(8. P. C. K.) 


Miss Dittwrn’s story is a somewhat daring, 
but very successful, experiment in realistic 
fiction. It is simply an episode in the life of 
Gilbertina Trecastle, a young lady of good 
birth, who is left at the end of the book at the 
age of twenty-four, with her future before her, 
with means, with a sound ethical creed which 
er peculiar adventures have brought her, 
but without a lover. Neglected by a self- 
indulgent father, and tyrannised over by a 
vulgar and selfish stepmother, she flees from 
home, and, under the guise of “ Jill,” becomes 
alady’s maid. Her toils and troubles in this 
capacity, her studies in feminine character, and 
the formation of her own, form the bulk of 


By Austin Clare. 


the two volumes. When Jill first appears 
on the scene she is about as disagreeable a 
girl as she could well be. She has no more 
scruple or regard for truth than a gamin; she 
forges telegrams and testimonials to further 
her purposes. But, as maid to Miss Mervyn, 
whom she accompanies to the Continent, she 
comes in contact with a strong nature, in which, 
although compounded mainly of pride and 
pluck, the self-regarding element is not the 
dominant one. Dismissed by Miss Mervyn, 
and by another lady in the service of whom 
—and of whose dogs—she enters, Jill subse- 
quently finds her way, thanks to an accident, 
into an hospital. There she falls under the 
influence of Sister Helena, who by precept 
and example impresses on her the Shak- 
sperian doctrine of loving oneself last, and so 
completes her moral education. ‘‘ Sequels” 
are, as a rule, the greatest of all nuisances in 
fiction; but Miss Dillwyn’s readers will cer- 
tainly expect her to tell them some day of 
the future of Jill, now that she has been 
restored to her position in society and has 
right views of life. The moral purpose of 
Jill is, however, the least of it. What is 
most to be admired, and that is very 
greatly to be admired, is the direct simplicity 
of the narrative. Jill, as amateur lady’s- 
maid, is subjected to the attentions of an 
odious and vindictive serving-man, and while 
in the company of Miss Mervyn, in Corsica, 
falls into the hands of two escaped con- 
victs. These experiences are told in a 
style of quiet power, and with a dry, 
almost grim, humour. Miss Dillwyn has 
some of the characteristics both of the old and 
of the new school of novelists, whose strength 
lies more in episode than in passion or plot; 
she recalls Mr. Howells less than Mdme. 
D’Arblay before she was blighted by 
Johnson. Jill is her first novel of import- 
ance; fortunately, it indicates a reserve of 
power which makes one augur well for her 
literary future. Miss Dillwyn’s readers ought 
to be grateful to her for writing English with 
great, sometimes almost with austere, care- 


fulness. 


At Daybreak: is a very charming Danish- 
American story, well written, and full of 
character and incident. If it has any fault 
worth mentioning it is that of being too full 
of character. The author might have spared 
us the Rey. Roderick Musgrove, alias James 
Crafts. As a muscular Christian parson, he is 
a caricature, and rather an ill-natured one. 
But the two essentially Danish families, the 
Karlsens and the Brands, with their surround- 
ings in the North American village of Lyme, 
will have for English readers all the freshness 
of novelty. Then the plotis not too intricate 
for a domestic story. One is as sure, after 
reading the first chapter, that Axel Brand 
will marry patient Betty Karlsen as that 
Clive and Ethel Newcome were meant 
for each other frem the first. Christina 
Karlsen, Betty’s unhappy and not altogether 
sane sister, who feeds her mind on ‘ psycho- 
logical” novels, ruins a worthy man’s happi- 
ness, flirts, and commits suicide, is at once 
the most disagreeable and most artificial char- 
acter in Daybreak, and looks as if she had 
been taken bodily from some French novel. 
Nevertheless, she is a clever study. The 


Oliphant’s delight in treating of the ecclesi- 
astico-religious side of rural life, though not 
Mrs. Oliphant’s wealth of knowledge or light- 
ness of touch. 

Miss Mathers’ new story is a “sequel.” 
Her admirers already know Eyre, the terrible 
squire with the Emotions and the Will (not 
quite the same as Dr. Bain’s), and a wife and 
a mistress. Well, it seems that he did kill 
his wife after all, as his neighbours and Miss 
Mathers’ readers were convinced from the 
first. But he killed herin his sleep, and even 
in his sleep he intended to kill his mistress, 
so he is acquitted of murder, and dies at the 
proper time, and in a very proper “ Bless you, 
my children,” frame of mind, the lover of 
his wife having agreed to marry his daughter, 
and his son having come to the wise resolu- 
tion—which, however, he is sure not to keep 
—not to marry at all, in case he, too, take 
to sleep-walking and murder. A larcenous 
French maid goes mad quite unnecessarily, 
and her husband hangs himself, with, if 
possible, still less reason. There is a great 
deal of hot temper in Lyre’s Acquittal; and 
things generally are carried to what Marcus 
Aurelius calls ‘“‘the sweating point.” Voild 
tout. 


Love’s Rainbow is a story of average merit, 
written with more than average care; so 
little can be said of it. Honor Wolstenholme, 
raised from poverty to affluence, gives the 
cold shoulder to Gerald Jervoise, a blunt 
(rather too blunt) fellow, who, in a very 
mysterious way, has been making a fortune 
for her. She falls violently in love with 
Sir James Trefusis, a fascinating, but self- 
ish, baronet, who jilts her in the most 
shameful manner when he finds that her 
father’s wealth is not really his. Jervoise, 
to whom this same wealth comes in an in- 
artistically clumsy fashion, again appears on 
the scene, and offers his hand to Honor, who 
has lost her hair, her health, and her love 
for Trefusis through brain fever. All promises 
to go well, though far from merrily, when 
Jervoise comes to hear that Honor had gone 
late one night to Trefusis’s house, and, to all 
appearance, to force him to marry her. It is 
not explained, however, that Honor, having 
been in brain fever at the time, literally knew 
not what she did. A lovers’ quarrel ensues ; 
and the author of A Love’s Rainbow shows 
some skill in her craft in bringing her story 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Honor Wolsten- 
holme is not quite new in fiction; but 
Miss Jephson invents new circumstances for 
her to develop her character amidst. She is 
at least preferable to either of her lovers, for 
Trefusis is brutally selfish, and Jervoise is 
brutally plain. Perhaps the best sketch in 
A Love's Rainbow is Miss St. George, a flashy 
Irish adventuress, modelled after Becky Sharp, 
who angles for a baronet only to catch a 
clergyman with a ‘ sociable.” 


Under the rather affected title of JZeart 
Salvage, Mrs. Cooper, much better known as 
Katherine Saunders, publishes a collection of 
stories in which, more suo, she deals chiefly 
with angularitics or ‘‘nubbly bits” of char- 
acter, blunders committed in carly life, and 
careers temporarily spoiled by them. The 
best, though not the most ambitious of the 
stories, is ‘The Silver Line,” the central 
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an ugly face, great physical and moral power, 
and an unspeakable wife in the background. 
Mrs. Cooper manifests all her peculiar power 
and more than her usual humour in differen- 
tiating the French from the English fre- 
quenters of Lower Goodwin, in which the 
scene of ‘‘ The Silver Line” is laid. A good 
deal of artistic and other force has been spent 
on the two leading novelettes in these three 
volumes, ‘‘ By the Stone Ezel” and ‘“ The 
Harpers of Min-y-don;”’ but both are uncon- 
scionably long drawn out, and the second is 
marred by falsetto sentiment. It is incon- 
ceivable why in ‘ By the Stone Ezel” 
Bentinck should not have proved the good 
Samaritan, and played Jonathan to his friend 
Tom Bailey’s David at a much earlier period 
than he did. Bailey’s tempers and tantrums 
are enjoyable enough at first, but in the end 
they become as irritating as flies in hot 
weather. The closing scene of ‘ By the 
Stone Ezel’’ reminds one too much of Dickens. 


Mr. Austin Clare is perfectly candid. He 
admits that what is true in the story of farm- 
life in Brittany to which he has given the 
name of Stolen from the Sea is due to M. 
Emile Souvestre. Nor does he deny that he 
has a moral purpose—to show that if, as 
he himself says, ‘‘ our forefathers were ‘ in 
all things too superstitious,’ we, in the 
present day, are often guilty of too little 
faith.” But he has written a very readable 
ard thoroughly wholesome little book, the 
imaginative portions of which and the local 
colouring are all his own. The contrast 
between the Breton farmer, Carfor, super- 
stitious and simple, but neighbourly and un- 
selfish, and the Normsn, Maurice, courageous 
and enterprising, but perhaps too full of the 
modern passion for reason and reality, is 
admirably worked into the plot of Stolen from 
the Sea. Dénés Carfor, the villain of the 
story, is too vindictive, too much of a cad to 
have had such a grandfather as the ‘‘ Daddy ” 
who is the foil to Maurice, or such a sister as 
Mariic, who becomes the connecting link of 
goodness between honest superstition and 
honest science. Gaspard Maurice, on the 
other hand, whose destiny it is to love the 
sister and be hated by the brother, is a manly 
and likeable young fellow, essentially English, 
however, rather than Norman. Breton rural 
life and amusements receive full justice at 
Mr. (or is it Miss ?) Clare’s hands. 

Witrram WALtace. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Reminiscences of an Indian Oficial. By Gen. 
Sir Orfeur Cavenagh. (W. H. Allen.) Thomas 
Newcome was a charming character in fiction. 
Even in real life people like hin—in modera- 
tion. Returned Anglo-Indians form a singular 
feature among us. Sent out of Europe before 
their education has been completed, placed 
almost at once in a position of official command 
and social ascendency, returning in late middle 
life to the obscurity from which they sprang— 
these gentlemen move about England—in it, 
but scarcely of it; a sort of mixture of Don 
Quixote and the Vicar of Wakefield. Whether 
there have not been almost too many bio- 
graphies and autobiographies of Indian officers 
of late is, we may suppose, « question rather for 
their publishers than for critics. Of course, their 
books are of all sorts of interest and importance; 
from the memoirs of a proconsul, who has in- 
fluenced the fortunes of nations, to the gossip 





of a veteran who has never got beyond the 
administration of Bogleywala. About half way 
between Sir E. Colebrooke’s Life of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and Mr. William Tayler’s 
treatise on himself, we should be disposed to 
class the Reminiscences of Gen. Cavenagh. He 
never distinguished himself by commanding 
armies or conducting campaigns. But he 
held a post of difficulty and responsibility in 
the stirring times of ’57; and _ subse- 
quently, as Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
he swayed that Indian Barataria with consider- 
able credit. If not gifted with the highest 
powers of a writer or an orator, he is a shrewd, 
sensible officer, who went about his duty, 
whatever it may have been, with a stout heart, 
and now sits down to relate the events of bis 
past in a spirit of manly modesty and charity 
to all men. Setting out for India at the early 
age of sixteen, the young aspirant for ‘the 
rank of general and K.C.B.” landed in Cal- 
cutta in the last month of 1837. It is a 
strange mark of the unhistorical character of 
the military mind that, while retailing all the 
usual platitudes about Babus and Budgerows, 
the author does not tell us who was the 
Governor-General, or what was the aspect of 
public affairs at that most important and 
exciting period. He joined the 32nd Native 
Infantry at Dacca, from which he was shortly 
afterwards transferred to the 41st at Benares, 
in the capacity of interpreter—with which, 
though he does not mention it, the post of 
quartermaster was united. His next step was 
to the 4th Irregular Cavalry—formerly the 
2nd Regiment Skinner’s Horse; with that 
corps he accompanied Lord Ellenborough to 
Firozpur and witnessed the reception of the 
returned forces from Afghanistan. His first 
active service was in the battle of Maharajpur, 
where he lost his left leg, but soon was able 
to return to duty. He served under Lord 
Gough in the first Punjab war. After the 
peace he went to Calcutta, where he was 
appointed political officer with the Ex-Amecrs 
of Sindh. From this not very stirring duty he 
passed to that of town-and-fort-major of 
Calcutta; and in 1850 was selected to ac- 
company Jung Bahadur and the Nepalese 
Mission to England. His description of the 
London season, enjoyed in this novel and not 
unpleasant position, is one of the best parts of 
a book in which—to make a clean breast of 
it—there is far too much padding. He had 
the advantage of meeting the Iron Duke, 
Sir Robert Peel, Baron de Bunsen, Lord 
Palmerston, and other great people, of either 
sex, who would have been beyond the sphere 
of the ordinary Anglo-Indian officer. In the 
Mutiny time the post of town-major became 
suddenly one of great importance, for the 
Governor-General was commandant of Fort 
William, and as His Excellency’s staff-officer 
Cavenagh was independent of the Commander-in 
Chief and the ordinary departmental routine of 
the army. He seems to have discharged these 
delicate duties with discretion and firmness. 
He bears testimony to Lord Canning’s sang 
froid and absence of egoism; and he glides 
over what was evidently a moment of friction 
when Sir Colin Campbell became head of the 
army. Cavenagh was now offered the governor- 
ship above mentioned, an intimation being, at 
the same time, conveyed to him that the appoint- 
ment was somewhat precarious, since there was 
a possibility of the Straits Settlements being 
transferred to the Colonial Office. Buthe held 
on for some eight or nine years. He seldom 
mentions the year to which the events he may 
be relating belong. All that we can gather is 
that he delivered an address in the interests of 
the Bible Society in January 1866; and that 
“Qn the 15th of December, I was somewhat 
astonished at bearing that a private resident 
had received a letter . . . announcing, on the 








authority of the Secretary of State, that I was 
to be removed from office on the Ist April.” 
This may refer to the year 1866, or, again, it may 
not. The general’s future biographter will have 
to decide, after due enquiry, this knotty point. 
In any case he was treated with that want of 
consideration and courtesy which are but too 
common in the dealings between the high and 
mighty peers, clerks, and others who direct the 
affairs of Her Majesty’s Government and 
those whose only claims are founded on long and 
faithful service abroad. His manly narrative is 
too long for a Life, too short for a History ; but 
it may fairly take its place on Messrs. Mudie’s 
list and, still more properly, in the tent or 
bungalow of the young officer commencing 
an Indian career. 


Adventures in Servia; or, the Experiences of 
a Medical Free Lance among the Bashi- 
Bazcuks, &c. By Dr. Alfred Wright. Edited 
by A. G. Farquhar-Bernard, late Surgeon cf 
the Servian Army. (Sonnenschein.) This is 
an amusing book. In the summer of 1876 
“Dr. Wright” and his friend Mr. Winter 
went to Servia. ‘Dr. Wright” certainly met 
with adventures which he tells with spirit ; but 
the charm of the book lies in its humour. It is 
this which makes the record of events that 
happened in 1876 very pleasant reading in 1884, 
With many books the critic is at a loss to 
understand why they are published at all ; with 
this book he is at a loss to understand why 
its publication was so long delayed. As the 
Eastern Question does not attract all alike, we 
may state that ‘‘Dr. Wright” does not pretend 
to be an authority on politics. He does report 
his conversations with Russian officers about 
India and with Nihilists about Radicalism, but 
evidently his heart is not in it, and these 
chapters (chaps. v. and xx.) are the tamest in 
the book. ‘Dr. Wright” is something much 
rarer and brighter than a politician; he is an 
observer and a humorist to boot. His de- 
scription of Baron von Tummy, who carried no 
sabre, but bore in his right hand a huge white 
cotton umbrella, is very racy—but what the 
redoubtable Baron did with his umbrella, and 
how he swore in all languages, and how he 
called ‘‘Dr. Wright” a jackanapes, the reader 
must learn from the volume itself if he wishes to 
enjoy a hearty laugh. It would be doing a 
great injustice to the book to attempt to give 
extracts from it. Another strange thing is that 
the author should hide his own name under a 
sobriquet. He has no reason to be ashamed of 
his work, either as a soldier, doctor, or writer ; 
and, if as a lover he did not succeed, we would 
offer him the same consolation he offered to the 
officer in the Russian Guard (p. 137) :— 
‘‘ Never mind if your first attemptis unsuccessful. 
The poet wrote the beautiful lines— 

* If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again,’ 

chiefly, I believe, for the encouragement of 
desponding lovers.” 
His description of Mdlle. Miloikovitch is so 
charming that no one can feel surprised at the 
question he put to her—‘‘ If you ” sen Made- 
moiselle, what is the Servian word for love?” 
But Mdlle. Miloikovitch was intent on very 
different subjects. When ‘‘ Dr. Wright” next 
met the lovely Marie, she had donned a soldier's 
uniform. Although ‘Dr. Wright” does not pre- 
tend to be an historian, he does mention incident- 
ally traits of the Serb national character. He 
emphasises their sense of humour, which must 
certainly have made him a universal favourite. 
Speaking of the patients in the hospital at 
Semendria, p. 44, 
‘‘To my surprise, those who wee waiting their 
turn laughed at the contortions of their suffering 
companions as a capital joke, whilst a few minutes 
after these in their turn would be laughing at the 
grimaces of the other unfortunates. ‘The Servians 
are naturally a kind-hearted race, and this apparent 
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heartlessness was due, evidently, to a keen sense 
of the ludicrous. I have seen Servians roll over 
one another in fits of laughter at a very feeble 
joke.” 

The book abounds throughout in proofs of the 
hospitality of Serbs to strangers. Many of the 
sixteen drawings by Mr. Farquhar-Bernard are 
very funny, especially those of the Hungarian 
gentleman “‘telling his friends that we are 
making an uncommonly good dinner,” and of 
Col. Philipovitch’s ‘‘ good, but not beautiful, 
horse.” e say that many of the drawings 
are funny, because some of them represent 
scenes with which the spirit of fun has little in 
common. Still, humour, like sunshine, comes 
amiss nowhere, and ‘“‘ Dr. Wright’s” humour 
must have soothed the sufferings of his com- 
rades in arms even more effectually than his 
lancet. 


Mr. CRAIK’s account of 7'he State in its Relation 
to Education (Macmillan), the last contribution 
to the ‘‘ English Citizen ” series, is an excellent 
digest of the progress of our national education 
during the present century. If England began 
rather late in life to teach her children system- 
atically, she has at all events not relaxed in her 
efforts since her resolve was formed. It was in 
1807 that Mr. Whitbread first drew the atten- 
tion of his fellow-members to the necessity of 
promoting some system of education in their 
native land; and it is ‘‘ greatly to his credit” 
that his plan anticipated the action of 1870 in 
the establishment of parochial schools, formed 
through the agency of local vestries and sup- 
ported by moneys drawn from the rates. For 
many years after the granting of State aid— 
the first step was the placing in 1832 of 
£20,000 in the estimates—further progress was 
checked by religious opposition, at one time by 
the action of Churchmen, and at another time 
by the antagonism of Dissent; but still it 
moved. Step by step did the march of educa- 
tion advance in its onward course until, by the 
comprehensive Act of 1870, a fair and legiti- 
mate compromise was arrived at between the 
advocates of universal compulsion and the 
champions of the National Society. For 
fourteen years the principles of the Act have 
been in force; and Mr. Craik, in summing up 
the education expenditure, is able to assert 
that the annual grant from Government was 
£2,400,000 in 1882, against £840,000 in 1870, 
and that the aggregate sum spent in this 
manner since 1839 amounts by an under- 
rather than an over-estimate to £87,500,000. 
The perusal of this little volume will be gratify- 
ing to our national vanity. The progress from 
the first stage of complete indifference towards 
the education of the children of the poor to the 
admirable system which is now carried out 
with zealous liberality is described in its pages 
succinctly, but clearly. 

TuE title of Mr. Axel Gustafson’s volume, 
The Foundation of Death: a Study of the Drink 
Question (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), tells 
its character at once. The advocates of total 
abstinence will find this bulky treatise a very 
armoury of weapons with which to fight their 
cause ; and those who are not so far advanced 
will discover much to a with, but still more 
from which they will dissent. From the first 

e to the end there is ample evidence of 
onest work in the collection of facts drawn 
from the literature of Europe and America, 
and Mr, Gustafson has added to the usefulness 
of his undertaking by the compilation of an 
elaborate chronological bibliography of the 
literature of the drink question. = this cata- 
logue more than twelve hundred volumes and 
Scientific papers are enumerated ; and, although 
such a list cannot possibly be absolutely com- 
plete, no person who desires to follow in the 
ootsteps of the compiler should neglect the 
opportunity of consulting it. 





The Poor of the Period; or, Leaves from a 
Loiterer’s Diary. By Mrs. Houstoun. In 2 
vols. (White.) The last time we encountered 
Mrs. Houstoun was when she was giving us her 
reminiscences of ‘‘ world-known men” and 
women whom she had met or desired to meet. 
Her memory played her falsely on more than 
one occasion; and what she had taken the 
trouble to record was, on the whole, neither to 
their nor to her credit. We have not been able 
to form a more favourable estimate of her 
present book, which seems to owe its birth 
wholly to the interest in the poor which it is 
the fashion just now to affect. Mrs. Houstoun 
gives us at intolerable length her experiences 
among the deserving and the undeserving poor, 
and has a good deal of fault to find, not onl 
with the conditions of life generally, but wit 
the administration of justice in particular. 
But the especial objects of her indignation are 
the landlords, and Mr. Henry George will be 
glad to hear that he may count upon Mrs. Hous- 
toun’s powerful support for ‘‘ many of the prin- 
ciples that he propounds.”’ She has, however, her 
own remedies—what woman in these days has 
not ?—for the evils she sees around her. ‘‘ Buy 
lands in Canada, and convey whole families 
across the ocean ;”’ that is her simple solution of 
the great problem of pauperism. As to tke 
necessary funds, they can be easily procured by 
the abolition of pensions and by cutting down 
all official salaries—beginning with the Queen, 
for whom £50,000 a-year ought to be ample, 
seeing that Her Majesty ‘‘ so ill—quoad causing 
her pay to circulate amongst the people—per- 
forms the duties of herstation.” As to demand 
and supply having oe to do with the 
rate of wages, that idea is abhorrent to an 
economist of Mrs. Houstoun’s school. There 
must be a law to regulate wages and fix the 
maximum of profit. When the female fran- 
chise is granted, Mrs. Houstoun may, perhaps, 
have a chance of becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, by the application of her well- 
matured schemes, banish pauperism for ever 
from an England which will once more be 
‘* merrie.” 


Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness ; also a 
Review of Roots and Remedies of London 
Misery. By the Rev. J. Inches Hillocks. 
(Sonnenschein.) Mr. Hillocks, a native of 
Dundee, has had a genuine acquaintance with 
poverty on both sides of the Border, and what 
he says about the misery of London is entitled 
to consideration. Some years ago he contribu- 
ted (anonymously) to one of the City news- 
papers a series of papers on ‘‘The Homes of 
the Poor,” and his ‘Life Story” (subse- 
quently published) dealt very largely with the 
same subject. His present book summarises 
his long experience with ‘‘ Slumdom,” and con- 
tains his Autobiography. One scarcely ex- 
pects to find a Nonconformist minister insisting 
upon the evils of contending sectarianism ; but 

. Hillocks has been brought face to face with 
difficulties about which the ordinary denomina- 
tionalist is apt to know next to nothing, and 
cannot help seeing in it and in the Poor Law 
(or, at least, in the mode of administration of 
the Poor Law) two great obstacles to progress 
towards better things. 


Succession of Clergy inthe Purishes of S. Bride, 
S. Michael le Pole, and S. Stephen, Dublin: an 
Appendix from the Preachers’ Book, and a 
Note on Dean Swift’s Birthplace. With a 
Preface by the Very Rev. W. Reeves. By 
W. G. Carroll. (Dublin: Charles & Son.) 
Mr. Carroll—whose excellent articles on ‘‘ The 
Old Latin Schools of Dublin,’ ‘‘ Archbishop 
Usher’s Schoolmaster,’’ and ‘‘The First Duke 
of Marlborough’s Dublin Schoolmaster” are, 
as Dean Reeves observes, ‘‘ well worthy of a 
more dignified and enduring record than the 
columns of a daily journal”—has done good 





work in drawing up from —_ i sources & 
parochial memoir of Bt. Bride’s, Dublin. Paro- 
chial history in Ireland is singularly meagre, 
few parish registers going much farther back 
than the close of the last century. With aid 
from the Corporation Assembly Rolls, the Visi- 
tation Books, and other sources, Mr. Carroll is 
able to carry back the story of his parish some 
five or six hundred years. Several names of in- 
terest occur among the clergy of the parish and 
those connected with it as readers or preachers; 
and each name is illustrated by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, condensing in small space 
the results of much research. Nowhere else, 
for example, will so much be found in so handy 
a form about Swift’s friends Delany and King, 
or about Lyon, who had charge of Swift during 
his last illness. As to Swift’s birthplace, Mr. 
Carroll (who has identified the precise spot in 
Dublin where Usher received his education) is 
inclined to deprive Hoey’s Court of the honour 
ascribed to it by Sheridan, Scott, and Mr. 
Craik. Bull Alley, off Bride Street, seems, 
upon the whole, to have a stronger claim than 
Hoey’s Court to the distinction of having heard 


Swift’s first complaint against this breathing 
world and its vital air. 


Old Nottinghamshire: a Collection of Papers 
on the History, Antiquities, Topography, &c., 
of Nottinghamshire. Second Series, Edited 
by John Potter Briscoe. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) This is an amusing little book, but we 
do not think that it equals the first volume of 
the series. There is less of original matter in 
it. The first article, for instance, which relates 
to the raising of the Royal Standard at Notting- 
ham in 1642, is a well-written account of an 
event that has been described so often that 
unless the writer had some new knowled 
to give us one cannot see why it should 
written at all. Itis, moreover, illustrated with 
an engraving of the old castle of Nottingham 
which is among the rudest attempts at art that 
we have encountered. But the paper on the 
seventeenth-century tradesmen’s tokens of 
Nottinghamshire is very good, and contains 
information which a numismatist might look 
for in vain elsewhere. The notes on the deserted 
villages of the county are not without attraction, 
and we have been interested by the extracts 
from the churchwardens’ accounts of Holme 
Pierrepont. They might have been made 
longer with advantage. In 1560 the word mere 
occurs, not, as it would seem, as a boundary, 
but as a division of land. There are only two 
examples of it. The rent of one was ij‘, and 
of the other vj’. Perhaps they were the grass 
divisions between the ploughed lands in the 
open field, and the payments were for the right 
of making the herbage into hay. There is @ 
list of the Fran eter, from 1566 to 1655, 
which will be useful to students of local sur- 
names. At Holme Pierrepont, as well as at 
many other places in far distant parts of Eng- 
land, the churchwardens, not the vicar or 
rector, charged a fee for burial in the church. 
We find mention of this in 1583, and entries of 
a like nature continue until 1667. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE revision of the Old Testament, which 
was finished last month, does not include the 
Apocrypha. But it is not improbable that 
some members of the committee will continue 
to meet—though not at Westminster—and 
undertake a revision of the Apocrypha on the 
same principles. 


Pror. 8. R. GARDINER, who is at present 
spending a well-earned holiday in North Wales 
before he commences the new volume of his 
History, first visited the West of England, with 
the special object of examining the battlefield 
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of Lansdown and other sites associated with 
the beginnings of the Civil War. 

Last Tuesday, August 5, Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
who is just now on a visit to England, was 
entertained at dinner by the members of the 
Northbrook Club, with the Earl of Northbrook 
in the chair. One of the objects for which 
Dr. Hunter came to England was to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State to the recom- 
mendations of the recent commission on educa- 
tion, of which he was president. We understand 
that this sanction has been given, so that we 
may look forward shortly to important changes 
in India as regards both higher and_lower 
schools, The general tendency of the Report 
of the Commission was to encourage local sup- 
port for the higher schools now largely main- 
tained by Government, and at the same time to 
stimulate the lower schools by extending the 
system of grants in aid. 


Some three weeks ago we announced a novel 
by Mr. Theodore Watts. If it were not violating 
confidences we could have given the names of 
two or three other persons well known in other 
walks of literature who have also taken to 
novel-writing. It is, however, now permitted 
us to say that a novel by Vernon Lee, in the 
orthodox three volumes, will —— this 
autumn by Messrs. Blackwood. The title 
chosen is Miss Brown, and the subject is the 
aesthetic life of to-day, or rather of yesterday. 
We venture to anticipate not a little interest in 
this first attempt at reproducing every-day 
reality on the part of one who has lived almost 
entirely in the past, and who has hitherto 
written about the past only. 

WE understand that Miss Frere is writing a 
Life of her father, the late Sir Bartle Frere, 
for the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society. The first instalment will appear in 
November. 

Tue admirers of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s fine 
poem, The Light of Asia, will be glad to hear 
that an illustrated edition of it—which is not 
quite the same thing as an édition de luxe—is in 
preparation, and will probably be published in 
November. The illustrations, numbering about 
thirty-six in all, will be fine wood-engravings 
after photographs of Buddhist sculptures found 
in ancient ruins in India. Of — interest 
will be those from the modern Yusufzai (the 
ancient Gandhara), in the Punjab, which show 
unmistakable traces of Greek influence. The 
well-known topes at Sanchi and Amravati, and 
the cave temples at Ajanta, have also been laid 
under contribution. The format of the book 
will be small quarto, handsomely bound, and 
the price probably one guinea. Messrs. Triibner 
are the publishers. 

WE hear that Lord Rosebery’s Scotch ad- 
mirers are anxious that, after he has delivered 
the opening address at the Trades Union 
Congress to be held at Aberdeen in September, 
he should publish in book form some of 
the more important of his recent: speeches, 
including those on the constitution of the 
House of Lords, the Franchise Bill, and the 
Character and Genius of Burns. 


Mr. HENRY FROwDE, of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press Warehouse, will publish in October 
The Church of England Sunday Service Book for 
1885, Its object, as the title implies, is to 
arrange in continuous order the service for each 
Sunday in the year, putting the psalms, the 
lessons, the collect, gospel, and epistle in their 
proper sequence, so as to avoid difficulty in 


‘finding the places.” Except as regards order, 
no other change whatever is made. It is in- 
tended to repeat the publication year by year. 
Tue demand for a third edition of Prof. 
Fraser’s Selections from Berkeley, published in 


editor an opportunity of amending the expres- 
sion of the thought contained in the General 
Introduction and in the Annotations. It is 
now hoped that the book will be found to be 
well fitted for its intended office—as an aid to 
reflection on the fundamental questions raised 
in Berkeley’s ‘‘ Short and Easy Method with 
Materialists, or New Metaphysical Conception 
of the Universe.” 

Mr. G. MANVILLE FENN is writing a new 
serial story, entitled ‘‘ Double Cunning,” for 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, the first portion of 
which will appear this week. 

TuE Austrian traveller, Herr von Hesse- 
Wartegg, has just returned to Europe from a 
tour of several months’ duration through Mexico 
and the less-known republics of Central America, 
where he made a careful survey of the lake dis- 
tricts of Chapala and Passenaro. He intends 
to publish the results in a comprehensive work 
on Central America. He is staying at present 
at Geneva. 








A TRANSLATION. 
THE HAPPY LAND. 
(From the Anglo-Saxon of Cynewulf.) 


Far hence beneath an Eastern sky there lies 

A lovely island, loveliest known to men ; 

But few of all in this mid-world can find 

That nook of earth by God’s might set afar 

From evil doers. All the plain is bathed 

In joy and beauty and sweet scented air. 

No isle more lovely ; the Creator good 

And rich in power and pride who framed that isle 
Where oft the blest see heaven’s gate ope and hear 
Heaven’s joyous melodies; a happy land 

Whose leafy wolds stretch far beneath the sky. 
And there nor rain or snow or breath of frost 

Or blast of fire or fall of hail or rime, 

Or scorching sun, keen cold, or winter shower 
E’er mars the beauty of the abode of bliss, 
Inviolate isle where flowers for ever bloom. 

And there nor hill or cliff or mountain steep 
Towers high as here ; no den or dale is there, 

No mound or knoll, hill-cave, or rugged slope ; 
But fields of flowers beneath the welkin bloom. 
And that bright land, as wise wise men deep in 


lore 
Have told in books, o’ertops by fathoms twelve 
The hills that here tower grandly to the stars. 
There soft airs fan the plain and sunbeams glance 
= pleasant woodlands; fruit nor blossom 
8 


And trees by God’s command are ever green, 
Winter and summer hung with fruit and flower. 
— e’er fade ’neath withering winds, and 


Shall never blast them till the world’s end come. 

As when the flood of waters whelmed the world 

And earth was one vast sea, the Elysian field 

Girt with God’s love withstood the rush of waves 

Blest and inviolate, so for evermore 

That isle shall bloom till fire and doomsday come, 

And dead men leave the darkness of the tomb. 

No foe, no persecutor haunts that isle ; 

No tears, no misery, no sign of woe ; 

No old age there, no poverty or death ; 

Men live for ever under fortune’s smile. 

No sin, no warfare, and no sore distress ; 

No fight with poverty, no lack of wealth ; 

Nor winter oie: or rushing tempest sweeps 

The heavens, nor ever keen frost beats 

Men with cold icicles; no shower of hail 

Or rime; no rainstorm from the scudding rack. 

But streams of wondrous beauty welling forth 

Water the fields with bubbling rills, while from 

The forest depths each month pure fountains gush 

Cold as the sea, and flow through all the wold. 
G. R. Merry. 








IN MEMORIAM 
MARK PATTISON. 
READERS of the AcADEMY do not need to be 


son, Rector of Lincoln College. Those who. 
knew him formed each for him or her self some 
analysis of a personality which invited and 
perplexed criticism the more it was seen how 
various were his interests, how many-sided his 
character, how subtle his mind. But those to 
whom he was not known personally, those who 
saw but the scrupulously accurate writer or 
the scholar struggling in these last years with 
somewhat delicate health, may like to have. 
some general portraiture of the man as he 
seemed to some who knew him with an 
approach to occasional intimacy for over thirty 


years. 

Mark Pattison was born at Hornby, in York- 
shire, but bred chiefly at Hawkswell, in the same 
county, of which parish his father, himself a 
scholar, was rector. He was the first of a 
large family, ten sisters coming between him- 
self and his only brother, some twenty years 
younger. Among those Yorkshire moors 
Pattison gained the accurate knowledge of 
nature and the love of field sports which came 
as a discovery and a surprise to many who 
knew him first as a student and a recluse. The 
biography of his sister, so well known as 
‘*Sister Dora,’’ which tells us of her cross- 
country riding and hunting, of “ her activity 
in all kinds of outdoor exercises, such as. 
running, jumping, and playi es,” of the 
zest and vigour with which ‘‘she entered into 
anything of the nature of a hunt, whether of 
fox, hare, or rat,’”’ serves to indicate that, if such 
was the training of the daughters, it was only 
likely that a greater share of country pursuits 
fell to the lot of the eldest boy. 

The love of rt, in the shape of fishing, 
lingered till the last; his great relaxation and 
tonic in ill-health was always a few days with 
his rod in Wensleydale, in the Ardennes, or 
some other district in which he could enjoy 
sport and nature in solitude. Every allusion 
which may chance in his writings to country 
pursuits—though these, from their subjects, 
are but few—shows a keen and loving eye for 
all aspects of nature; his conversation always 
turned with evident pleasure to the literary 
description of natural objects, and, because of 
that love, he was an eager student of all poetry, 
showing more often than other literature how 
various minds regard the sights and sounds of 
field and stream. 

He was educated at home until he entered 
Oriel, gaining afterwards a fellowship at Lin- 
coln, with which college he was to be associated 
for the remainder of his life. What has been 
called the Oxford movement while he 
was yet an undergraduate ; it was the absorbing 
element in the life and thought of the university 
during the years that Pattison was working as 
a student and as a young college tutor. He 
came under Newman’s influence, and was swayed 
for a while by one whose personal power over 
men has been, and probably is still, greater than 
that of any other thinker in this century. In days 
which have become less theological, when the 
questions at issue are by no means the respect- 
ive claims on our allegiance of the Churches of 
Rome and England, or of the need of Episcopal 
ordination, but rather of the very foundations 
of any supernatural faith—in days when 
so many are content to leave the solution 
of mysteries to a time which may never 
come, and, if it come not, then to do as 
best they can without a solution—it is diffi- 
cult to understand that all, save the merely 
idle and frivolous, were bound to take one 
side or the other in the then absorbing con- 
troversy. And almost all the highest minds— 
those touched with a feeling of poetry, wi 
reverence for the past, with hope to find 4 
system in which to do definite work for the 
world—were turned to the party of which 
Newman was the true head. It was a time, 
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the don and the undergraduate was breaking 
down, and the teachers and the taught were 
learning to be friends in a community of 
religious views, in which the relations between 
the spiritual guide and those dependent on 
him were new as well as intimate, helped the 
transition in no small degree. Looking back 
on those days it is difficult to find half-a-dozen 
names of men possessing any real sway over 
the minds of the young who were not more or 
less adherents of the Newman school. Stanley 
was, of course, too fresh from Arnold’s teachin 
to join the party, though his poetic sense an 
his fairness of mind allowed him to be a friend 
of those from whom he widely differed. Con- 
ve, also Arnoldian, was even then feeling 
is way to that form of thought of which he is 
now the chief English exponent. Clough, 
Rugbeian he too, whom future generations 
will perhaps consider as the poet of this a; 
more than any other, was infused with the 
essential spirit of the century, its question- 
ings, its denials, its freedom from what it calls 
superstition, its irrepressible if groundless hope. 
Tait was destined to be Arnold’s successor, with 
a hard Scotch common-sense, and a somewhat 
limited mind. Wilson, greatest of all, but least 
known, the only man whe attempted to con- 
struct anew on purely Protestant and critical 
lines, might, had health lasted, have been the 
new Zwingli of a new Reformation—these are 
the only names of note which rise to the memory 
of one who knew the men of that time as 
having been unimpressed, as not having been 
even carried away, to some extent, by Newman. 
Pattison was then eager and vigorous. No 
disappointment had arisen to chill his soul, no 
unkindness from those for whom he spent his 
life; and he threw himself heartily into the 
fray. He often assisted Newman after he had 
himself taken orders, though we are not sure 
whether he was for a time technically his curate ; 
he wrote under the master’s bidding one of the 
“Lives of the English Saints,” mn | his doing 
so showed that he was far on the road to Rome 
—for by the time that series was begun it was 
indeed to see the line which separated the 
Tractarians from the Roman obedience. New- 
man went, and it was no mere Oxford legend 
that Mark Pattison had made up his mind to 
follow. Men’s opinions then were nicely 
balanced, and a feather weight could in- 
cline the scale. Those who felt most at that 
time rarely speak of it. The whole con- 
troversy, the whole struggle, was too intimate 
and vital ; a little matter Secided each man, and 
for most of them the controversy has never been 
re-opened. Wonder has often been expressed 
that Dr. Pusey, Charles Marriott, and other 
prominent members of the party never ‘‘ went 
over ;” but the wonder ought to have ended 
many years before—they were not likely to go 
unless they went with, or soon after, Newman. 
One, still living, said to the present writer, who 
— with him a few years since in regard to 
ose times, ‘‘I looked the whole matter in the 
face when Newman went, and, having once 
made up my mind, I closed it with a snap, and 
have never again re-opened it.”” In Pattison’s 
case the weight which inclined the scale was 
indeed trivial. He has twice at least in recent 
years confirmed in conversation the story that 
his losing the Birmingham coach when he was 
to have joined Newman there gave him another 
day for reflection, cooling his impetuous enthu- 
Siasm ; and when the morrow came he did not 
even attempt to . It shows how diffi- 
cult it is to write history accurately that an 
able writer, who has glanced at the story as 
——— false, speaks of the missing an omni- 
» forgetting the fact that there was then 
no railway communication between Oxford and 
Birmingham, and therefore no omnibus to lose. 
It is probable that Pattison never fully re- 
vealed to anyone his own maturer and ultimate 





convictions. While his friends and associates 
were Liberal and his writings showed the 
largest toleration, while he admitted the diffi- 
culties of belief, and certainly held dogma with 
considerable reservations, he never showed any 
misgivings about the tenableness of his own 
— as a priest in the Church of England. 

t was even noticed as a curious fact, by those 
who knew him but little, that he clung with a 
singular tenacity, when Rector of his college, to 
the duty which on him to officiate at the 
rite of Holy mmunion in the college 
chapel. Even when absent from Oxford, and 
when the function might well have been dis- 
charged by another officer, he has made a point 
of returning at considerable inconvenience 
rather than forego the administration of the rite. 
No doubt there was less solution of the con- 
tinuity between his old thoughts and his new 
than some were inclined to believe. 

It was not long after the date of his great 
spiritual, or at any rate intellectual, crisis that 
a conversation occurred between two friends, 
one a scholar of Lincoln, another the member 
of a far larger college, in which they were dis- 
cussing the Oxford tutors of those days, and 
how few they were who really worked with, 
and for, their pupils. The names of Stanley, 
Jowett, Congreve, Powles, and a very few 
others sprang readily to the thoughts and lips; 
but the Lincoln scholar grew warm and 
enthusiastic in praise of his own tutor, and 
proved that the praise was deserved. Another 
well-known member of Lincoln, under 
initials easily recognised—A. J. C.--has given 
so graceful an account of his friend that words 
are needless from one who of necessity knows 
far less on this subject. But all who remember 
the Oxford of that day are aware that no man 
so made a small college great in work, in 
scholarship, in leading his pupils to live studious 
and self-denying lives, in gathering round him 
eager young men, as Mark Pattison. All ad- 
mired and respected him, a few loved him, more 
were afraid of him, for he was keen to see and 
never spared a weak point in another’s armour ; 
he expected in the most trivial conversation 
that it should rapidly quit what was trivial, 
and in all discussion he demanded, though he 
rarely found, a dialectic equal to hisown. But 
if his dry, sarcastic manner repelled any, it was 
in spite of, and not with, his will. e had a 
real craving for affection and sympathy, and, 
when he was understood and appreciated, 
bestowed these largely on others. Lincoln was 
not as a rule frequented by rich men; and many 
remember with sincerest gratitude how the 
free vacation teaching given by Pattison saved 
them private tuition—still the expense of so 
many men which their colleges ought not to 
allow them to need or incur. 

Pattison, as all would now admit, ought to 
have been elected Rector of his college in 1851. 
That he was not elected was a heavy discourage- 
ment to him; and when the Fellows did their 
best in 1861 to retrieve their mistake, their 
great opportunity had been lost. The enforced 
inactivity of those ten years had told on him, 
and the elasticity of the man was gone. He 
was only a theoretic reformer of Oxford instead 
of a very practical one, and his tenure of the 
rectorship was rather that of old days than of 
the new. He was shy of the average under- 
graduate, though always ready to welcome 
young men of the better sort, and his ordinary 
intercourse with his college was difficult and 
constrained. 

From his earliest Oxford days to his latest, 
the Rector was an omnivorous reader. His one 
extravagance was books; he was always in- 
tolerant of the interruption to business caused 
by having to seek a book out of his own 
library ; and none knew better than he that who- 
so parts with any book, however valueless it may 
seem, is sure to find almost immediately that 











the one book imperatively needed is that with 
which he has rashly Like all great 
readers, he was a slow and seldom writer for 
one who was so constantly employed in litera- 
ture. It is your brilliant intellectualist, read- 
ing little and comparing his own work but 
scantily with that of others, who writes 
fluently and much. Pattison criticised his own 
work, as that of others, severely ; and the great 
book on the Scaligers, for which we were always 
looking, never came, and is even now, probably, 
in no shape which can be given to the world. 
The masterly monograph on Casaubon was in 
its first intention a Beiblatt of the larger work. 
His various Essays on Oxford reform, on the 
tendencies of religious thought in England in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, &c., 
though seeming to have an ephemeral character, 
were closely written works of great import- 
ance; there is more hard work in his little 
volume on Milton, and the still smaller volume 
on Milton’s Sonnets, than in many works a 
dozen times their size. His was one of those 
names in the literature of the century to be 
remembered when the works of men who have 
written fifty times as much are laid on the shelf 
for ever. 

Mark Pattison was always a friend to 
every well-considered project for furthering the 
education of women. He was Visitor of Bed- 
ford College for Ladies; and his last public 
pra vee was to deliver a lecture there to 
the students last autumn, in which he showed 
all his usual grace, and even more than his 
usual sarcasm, in reviewing some of the methods 
of modern criticism. 

The Rector’s tone of mind was melancholy, 
but he always grew excited and was cheered by 
good conversation, and he had a fund of 
humour easily at command. He was somewhat 
valetudinarian, and when really ill his friends 
did not at first recognise all the gravity of the 
symptoms, for he had cried ‘‘ Wolf” so often. 
Yet, despite of this gloom and weak health, he 
was in some points younger than his years. 
An eager croquet and lawn-tennis player till a 
recent period, he was loth when engaged in 
those games to admit that he was growing old. 
There was to him an additional pleasure in 
these pastimes because it brought him into the 
society of the young. Courteous to all women, 
he particularly liked to have young women about 
him ; and there are those among them who will 
never forget the stimulus, intellectual and moral, 
they gained from their association with Mark 
Pattison. His last literary labour has been to 
dictate to his niece, and two or three young 
friends who have been privileged to share the 
labour, his recollections of the Oxford move- 
ment; and this will be at no distant time 
given to the world. , 

A pathetic incident took place in his last ill- 
ness, when it was known that the end was 
near. Cardinal Newman, whom the Rector had 
never met since that sad day when, staying at 
the Observatory, Newman took leave of his 
early friends, intimated a wish to visit him. 
The Rector declined, dreading the agitation 
which the expectation of such an interview 
would cause. But the Cardinal probably saw 
in the refusal a real desire for the meeting if it 
could be arranged without this nervousness of 
anticipation. Therefore he went to Oxford 
when the Rector was somewhat better, was 
admitted, and had a long interview, they two 
alone, to the Rector’s very great pleasure. 
Neither of the two men, so reticent of their 
feelings, so shy, and so affectionate, was likely 
to disclose to any what passed; but it is im- 
possible not to wish that the pen of the 
elder man might record that interview as he 
did the final meeting with and parting from 
Keble at Hursley, in the year before Keble 
died. On Pattison, however, Newman’s in- 
fluence had been more intellectual and less 
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directly spiritual than were the relations between 
Keble and Newman. 

There have been those who, judging from a 
very imperfect knowledge of a few facts, and 
from the name of the book by which he is best 
known, have fancied that George Eliot had the 
Rector’s studious habits in mind to a certain 
extent when she drew the character of Mr. 
Casaubon in Middlemarch. There was, how- 
ever, nothing in common between the serious 
scholar at Lincoln and the mere pedant fritter- 
ing away his life in useless trivialities ; nor was 
George Eliot, Mark Pattison’s friend, at all 
likely to draw a caricature of one she loved and 
valued. It was reserved for a vulgar and 
frivolous spirit to dare, in a more recent and 
inferior novel, such foolish insult to good taste. 

The Rector married in 1862 a lady whose 
name is well known to all readers of the 
AcADEMY. Mrs. Pattison, in delicate health for 
many years, and obliged to live much abroad, 
has had the melancholy satisfaction of having 
been able to return from the South of Europe 
at an earlier period than has usually seemed 
safe, and to devote herself to nursing her 
husband. 

Among the distinguished Oxford men of our 
time there is none who will be more missed in 
that place, for he has filled a special niche 
which none but he can fill; he has set before 
Oxford men an ideal of student life higher 
than any other ever drew for them, from the 
pursuit of which ideal he himself never swerved ; 
he taught without ceasing a truth which there 
are few to inculcate, that the true learner finds 
in learning its own exceeding great reward. 








OBITUARY, 
THE REV. C. E. B. REED, 


THE Rev. Charles Edward Baines Reed was 
killed on July 29 by falling over a precipice, 
100 feet high, on his way back from visiting 
the Morteratsch glacier, near Pontresina. 
His father was Sir Charles Reed; his mother 
was Margaret, daughter of Mr. Edward Baines, 
of Leeds. As the father was a prominent 
city merchant, the boy was sent to its chief 
school, the City of London. For several 
years he and I sat together in the same class; he 
became the ‘‘cock” of the school, the captain 
of the cricket eleven, and one of the leaders of 
its debating society. He matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, taking his degree 
in 1868. Soon afterwards he was ordained as 
a Congregational minister—a religious body in 
which the memory of his grandfather, the 
Rev. Andrew Reed, is held in high honour; 
but the trammels of the “ pastorate” ill 
accorded with his disposition, and he gladl 
accepted the post of secretary to the Britis 
and Foreign Bible Society. He was the 
author of two works ; the first (1873) described 
the lives of the Companions of the Lord: 
Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles; the 
second (1883) was a Memoir of his father, Sir 
Charles Reed. He is the second City-of- 
London-School boy of that epoch who met 
with his death on a mountain. The other was 
Mr. Clowes, a scientific student of high 
promise, who perished on Snowdon. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 





Mr. JoHN DELAWARE LEwIs, who died on 
July 31 at Westbury House, near Petersfield, 
was well known both in politics and in literature. 
He was born in 1828, and after passing some 
time at Eton graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1850. From 1868 to 1874 ~ 
represented the borough of Devonport, but 
his efforts to secure his election for that 
constituency in 1874 and 1880 were not suc- 
cessful. His contest for the city of Oxford 
also ended in disappointment; and although, 
at the time of his death, he was a Liberal candi- 





date for a division of Hampshire, his candida- | 


ture was not regarded by his opponents as 
formidable. When only twenty-one he pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym of ‘‘ John Smith, 
of Smith Hall, Gent.,” a volume of Sketches of 
Cantabs, describing the reading man, the 
sporting, the fast, the married, and many 
other specimens of university life. His sub- 
sequent volume (1857) in the same field, 
College Leaves from an Undergraduate’s Scrib- 
bling Book, also contained no trace of its 
authorship. His elaborately ironical treatise, 
Hints for the Evidences of Spiritualism, first 
appeared under the letters of ‘‘M.P.” in 1872, 
and a later issue in 1875 was anonymous. It 
was understood by the friends of Mr. Lewis 
that in after-life the author of this volume 
regarded his production with less favour than 
it deserved. He was a good classical scholar. 
His literal prose translation of Juvenal ap- 
peared in 1873, and was republished with the 
date of 1882. A similar version of the letters 
of the younger Pliny was issued in 1879, and 
at the time of his death he was engaged on a 
translation of the works of Seneca. Mr. Lewis 
was well versed in the French language and 
French literature. His French villa was 
placed among the pines of Arcachon, and he 
spent many happy days across the Channel. 
A lecture which he delivered at the Athenaeum, 
Plymouth, in 1870, on ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
tion,” was printed in that town ; the matter 
which it contained was worthy of a wider 
circulation. Another lecture, given at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Devonport, in December 
1869, and entitled ‘‘ First Impressions of the 
House of Commons,” was printed at Devonport. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine has a piece of thought- 
ful criticism on “Fiction in France and 
England.” The writer expresses finely what 
many people feel—that French novels, in spite 
of their moral defects, are readable, whereas 
English novels too often are not. The con- 
sideration of the reasons for this result opens 
out many questions, some of which are dealt 
with tenderly in this article. ‘‘A Scene in 
Florida Life,” by Mr. Edwardes, is an account 
of a revival service among the Negroes. A 
paper on ‘Carlyle and Neuberg” gives a 
pleasant sketch of Carlyle’s friendship with 
Joseph Neuberg, of Nottingham, taken from 
Neuberg’s letters, which contain an account of 
a German tour with Carlyle in 1852. 


In the Antiquary for August Mr. Wheatley 
continues his useful papers on the House of 
Lords, and Mr. J. H. Round gives us a second 
portion of his essay fon ‘‘ The Tower Guards,” 
This latter is a most carefully prepared mono- 
graph, which shows great research. Mr. Cor- 
nelius Walford’s ‘“‘Greenwich Fair” is most 
entertaining reading. The anonymous article 
on ‘‘ Legends, Traditions, and Superstitions of 
Mecklenburg” is well worthy of perusal. There 
may, perhaps, be nothing in it which is new, 
but folk-lore is still in a state so utterly with- 
out classification or index that we welcome 
gladly all knowledge that comes at first hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge : 
Aug. 4, 1884. 

Prof. Sayce says that ‘‘ Prof. Stephens has 
the laugh entirely on his side.” People would 
naturally conclude that Prof. Sayce now admits 
the inscription to be Runic, were it not for his 
newest transcription and translation, on read- 
ing which I exclaimed, like Dionysus, €0 vh tov 
‘Epuv, 8 rT A€yes 8 ov pavOdvw. The only inference 
I can draw is that Prof. Sayce is making a 
Samson-like effort to involve the Philistines in 
his own downfall. 

Since Mr. Nicholson admits the vulnerability 
of his own suggestions, I shall not take up 
space in dealing with him in detail. 

As Prof. Sayce had found the cast “‘as clear 
and plain as a page of print,” I was quite 
prepared to find him, if possible, more confident 
in his reading of my squeezes ; and my expecta- 
tion has been fully realised. Led away by 
Prof. Sayce’s words, ‘‘ doubtful letters being 
enclosed in brackets,”’ the simple-minded reader 
will think that something definite has been 
accomplished when he finds that Prof. Sayce 
brackets only one letter in the first ten lines! 
His confidence, however, will be shaken when 
he finds rap’ 6300 given by Mr. Nicholson for 
Prof. Sayce’s rap@|A]ov from the same squeezes. 

After reiterating my protest —— dogmat- 
ism like that of Messrs. Sayce, Nicholson, and 
Bradley in cases where probability is the 
utmost that can be attained, I shall confine 
myself to three crucial points. These will 
suffice to show how futile is further controversy 
until some competent epigraphist has gone 
into the matter. ¢pacdrw 148° ddeirns, read by 
Mr. Bradley, and endorsed by Prof. Sayce and 
Mr. Nicholson, is the keystone of the attempts 
of all three gentlemen (for, in spite of such 
shifts and expedients as Prof. Sayce’s “ tra- 
veller,” for whom he leaves no place in his 
Greek lettering, none of them has been able to 
deal with the inscription in its entirety). Mr. 
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Bradley says the second letter is forked at the 
top. lf Prof. Sayce and Mr. Nicholson had 
examined the reverse of my squeezes they could 
have seen that the supposed fork is a chip in 
the stone, and that, be it what it may, the letter 
cannot have been p; for if it had been p, and 
the loop had got injured, there would be a 
depression in the stone, and, consequently, a 
corresponding bulge on the reverse of the 
squeeze. Now the squeezes have no such bulge, 
but, on the contrary, they show a surface level 
with the rest of the stone. 

Next for 748 68eirns. Having the combination 
03 repeated twice, the natural process is to com- 
pare them. The 8 of d8¢irns is admitted by all 
as certain, as alsothose in ll, land2. Letthose 
who have photographs or facsimiles compare 
the supposed 8 of 7465’ with the undoubted 8’s ; 
they will at once see that, if this 8 had anything 
like so large a triangle as the others, it must 
have run into the preceding 0. The supposed 
triangle is a slight chipping in the stone, and 
there are clear traces on the right-hand side 
of the distinctive marks of « and ¢ at top and 
bottom. 

In 1, 10 Prof. Sayce and Mr. Nicholson give 
Kiuuepiwoy, a conjecture made long before by 
Prof. Hort, which he did not care to claim 
after seeing the squeezes, for the good reason 
that it involves the reading of w as wu. It is 
hardly possible that the stone-cutter would 
have used two different symbols for « side by 
side, and one of them the same as the undoubted 
» found in ll, 2, 5, 8. He certainly has not 
done so in Kouudynve ; and yet Messrs. Nicholson 
and Sayce do not give the slightest hint of 
their boldness to warn the unwary scholar. 
If this course is to be pursued in such 
studies we are still very far from scientific 
epigraphy and palaeography. But after Prof. 
Sayce’s confusion of «2 and 8 one ought not to 
be surprised. 

Finally, one word for $:AdAaywyds. Prof. 
Sayce and Mr. Bradley object to the formation. 
Do they think that aywydépiA0s would be the 
proper form? Aorods and tevaywyts are a 
sufficient defence for my word. As for the AA, 
the doubling of consonants (¢.g., srhAAn, Eooract, 
ésoru) was always so common that the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon here need not disquiet 
us, 

I shall not write again on the readings and 
translation of the Brough stone. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








“TRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.” 
July 28, 1884. 

Kindly allow me to point out, in reply to Prof. 
8. R. Gardiner’s statement in the ACADEMY of 
July 26—that I have not affixed to the deposi- 
tions in the above-mentioned work any refer- 
ences to the volumes and folios of the original 
MSS. in Trinity College ‘to assist those who 
wish to test my work ”’—that no such references 
are necessary to assist really industrious and 
impartial students, the only persons whose 
opinions on the depositions would be valuable. 
Kach volume of MS. in the collection has the 
name of the county in which the massacres 
it details were committed in large gold letters 
on its back, and each deposition, it is hardly 
hecessary to say, mentions the name of the 
county where the massacre it describes was 
committed. The mention of the page, no 
doubt, and the number of the volume, in the 
ew cases where each county’s depositions run 
through more than one or two volumes, would 
bea help, but by no means a necessary one. 
he facsimiles and photographs of the Cork 
and Waterford depositions (which latter I 
‘lected for photographing, because it was one 
of Archdeacon Bysse’s collection, specially 
assailed as full of crosscd-out passages by Mr. 
bert in his report for the Historical MSS. 





Commissioners) have the numbers of the folios 
affixed to them, and the originals can be readily 
found in the volumes lettered on the back 
‘* Cork,” ‘‘ Waterford.” In the same way 
the depositions of Aune Smith and Margaret 
Clark, relating their escape from the house 
filled with Protestants, and burnt, with all the 
women, little children, and men within it, by 
the rebels of the parish of Kilmore, county of 
Armagh, will be easily found in the volume 
lettered ‘‘ Armagh; ”’ the deposition of Skelton, 
who saw Lord Caulfield murdered at Kinard 
Castle, Tyrone, will be found in the Tyrone 
book; and the deposition of William Clerk, who 
saw about a hundred men, women, and children 
drowned at Portadown in Armagh, and only 
escaped the same fate by bribing his captors, 
will be found in the Armagh book with Mrs. 
Price’s and Thomas Taylor’s, whose near 
relatives were among those so drowned. The 
1652-54 depositions, which, as Reid long ago 
pointed out, are the most valuable of all (vide 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
vol. i., p. 327), are almost all writtenin afine clear 
hand, which makes the task of finding and 
reading them easy. 

As regards the references which my volumes 
contain to State papersin the English and Irish 
Public Record Offices and elsewhere, I think 
that Prof. Gardiner inadvertently departs from 
his usual admirable accuracy when he says 
that I am fond of making them in too general 
a way without specifying the volume and folio. 
At the foot of the first page of almost every 
State paper given in the Appendix I have 
given the volume and page of the MS. col- 
lection in the Record Offices, the Lambeth 
Library, Trinity College, Dublin, &c. In the 
narratives of Roman Catholics, which I have 
copied from the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian 
and given in my second volume, I have specified 
the volumes and pages of the originals. And 
in the few cases where I have not given the 
volumes and folios I have given the exact 
date of each letter or despatch. As they are 
all calendared according to their dates in Mr. 
Prendergast’s and Dr. Russell’s Calendars, and 
as their report of the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian 
contains a table of contents and description of 
each volume, a student has only to refer to 
Calendar and Report to find, without the 
smallest difficulty, the original paper which I 
have given in full or quoted. I hope that, 
before Prof. Gardiner gives us any more volumes 
of his most valuable and delightful history of 
the events of the seventeenth century, he will 
come to Dublin, and examine for himself the 
depositions and, above all, the reports of the 
trials in the High Court of Justice. I venture 
to think we have a real ‘Irish grievance” to 
complain of in the fact that eminent English 
writers, as well as eminent Irish ones, like Mr. 
Lecky, of whom we are all justly proud, have 
undertaken to write about our country without 
examining a leaf of documents which are 
essential to the right understanding of Irish 
history, and also of some of the most important 
Trish questions of the day. I must leave 
thoughtful and impartial readers to judge my 
remarks (quite incidental ones) on the O’Byrne 
depositions referred to by Prof. Gardiner. I 
think that there, too, as in the cases of the 
alleged cancellings or obliterations of the de- 
positions, I have shown, as I was compelled to 
do, that Mr. Gilbert has fallen into serious 
mistakes. The explanation in my addenda and 
Dr. Ingram’s letter only makes this more clear, 
and at the same time my sincere anxiety not 
to do Mr. Gilbert any injustice. 

Mary Hickson. 

PS.—The reports of the trials in the High 
Court of Justice, which the officials in the 
Irish Public Record Office believe were written 
by the judge in court, ought surely to be 
placed in one or other of the Public Record 





Offices, and with the depositions duly calendared 
by Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton and Mr. 
Prendergast, or by the former and Lord 
O’Hagan, or Sir Robert Kane. It would be 
difficult work for ecclesiastics of either Church 
to undertake. 

Dublin: Aug. 4, 1884, 

Towards the end of Prof. Gardiner’s review 
of Miss Hickson’s volumes, in the ACADEMY of 
July 26, I find the following sentence :— 

‘* That the rising took the form of a massacre was 
the natural result of the low state of civilisation of 
the aggrieved people.”’ 

This sentence contains two assumptions—(1) 
that the rising in Ireland in 1641 ‘‘ took the 
form of a massacre;” and (2) that the Irish 
who rose were in a “ low state of civilisation.” 

With regard to the first, what grounds has 
Prof. Gardiner for assuming that the alleged 
‘“‘massacre” took place? The fact has been 
denied again and again. The publication of 
Miss Hickson's work adds nothing to the evi- 
dence relied on by those who affirm it. The 
authority of the ‘‘ Depositions ” has been ques- 
tioned by Protestants as well as by Catholics. 
The evidence supplied by those documents is 
ex parte, and therefore inconclusive. Why, then, 
should Prof, Gardiner assume, on the faith of 
this very evidence, that the unproven charge is 
true, and that the rising did ‘‘ take the form of 
a massacre ” ? 

With reference to the second assumption, as 
Prof. Gardiner has offered nothing in the shape 
of argument to sustain it, it will be sufficient 
for the present to ask him for his reasons, 

J. F, KEEGAN, 





SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Earthy and other Minerals and 
Mining. By D. C. Davies. (Crosby 
Lockwood.) 


Wuen Mr. Davies, some four years ago, issued 
the first edition of his treatise on Metallifcrous 
Minerals, he promised that it should be fol- 
lowed, in due course, by a companion volume, 
dealing with those earthy or non-metallic 
minerals that possess economic value. This 
promise he has now redeemed. In the volume 
at present under review he has amassed a 
great amount of useful information touching 
such substances as clays and limestones, salt 
and sulphur, alum, plumbago, barytes, and 
phosphate of lime. The precious stones, too, 
naturally fall under the writer’s notice ; but 
the attention they receive is far from 
adequate to their importance—a slight that 
is, perhaps, sufficiently explained by the fact 
that in this country they never occur in 
sufficient quantity to become an object of 
serious quest by the miner. It did not enter 
into the author’s scheme to include coal 
among his earthy minerals, nor, indeed, was 
there any necessity to do so, seeing that we 
possess on this subject such excellent works 
as those of Mr. Warington Smyth and Prof. 
Hull. But, although Mr. Davies is silent 
about coal, he has a good deal to say with 
reference to certain carbonaceous substances 
of kindred character—notably about petroleum 
and oil-shales. A few metallic minerals 
neglected in the previous volume find a place 
in the present treatise; and thus it comes 
about that with the earthy minerals are 
associated the ores of such metals as arsenic, 
cobalt, molybdenum, antimony, and man- 
ganese. 

In reviewing this book it is right to bear 
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in mind that it is essentially a practical 
work, intended primarily for the use of 
practical men. It is consequently not to be 
judged by the high standard which would be 
applied to a purely scientific work. So far, 
indeed, as the mineralogical part is concerned, 
Mr. Davies seeks to disarm criticism at the 
outset by explaining that his book ‘‘ does not 
aspire to be a manual of mineralogy.” We 
are therefore indisposed to be minutely 
critical, and readily pass over such trifling 
slips as the confusion between spinel ruby 
and Oriental ruby in one place, or between 
beryl and chrysoberyl in another. It is 
evident that the writer is much more at home 
when dealing with the occurrence of mineral 
deposits on a large scale, and with the methods 
of working them, than in handling topics of 
a purely chemical, mineralogical, or geological 
character. Much of Mr. Davies’s information 
as to the earthy minerals of North Wales, of 
Scandinavia, and of parts of Germany is the 
outcome of personal observation, and thus 
deserves special recognition. It is notable 
that he generally adds to the value of his 
descriptions by entering into details as to the 
cost of working the minerals in question. 

On looking carefully through this volume 

we are inclined to think that the best 
chapters are those devoted to phosphate of 
lime. Nearly a quarter of the book is occu- 
pied with this mineral, and, considering the 
vast commercial importance of the substance, 
we are not disposed to think this proportion 
excessive. The deposits of phosphate are 
described in geological order, commencing 
with the Laurentian Apatite of Canada. As 
to the phosphates of North Wales, Mr. Davies, 
having been personally connected with some 
of the mines, gives a very full and trustworthy 
account of the conditions under which these 
minerals occur. Notwithstanding the un- 
questionable richness of much of the Welsh 
phosphate, and its comparative freedom from 
prejudicial ingredients, the mineral has not 
hitherto been worked on a large and remune- 
rative scale. Yet the writer is hopeful of the 
future. ‘There are,” says Mr. Davies, 
‘* without exaggeration, millions of tons of this 
deposit in Montgomeryshire, which, when the 
prejudices existing against its colour, and those 
created by carelessness or ignorance in the 
early days of its mining, are overcome, may be 
brought into the market at a fair profit to those 
who may undertake its exploitation.” 

As Mr. Davies does not hint, in his Preface 
or elsewhere, that he intends to prepare 
another mining treatise, we presume that 
with the present volume he completes his 
series. Six years ago he commenced that 
series with a volume on Slate—the smallest, 
but to our notion the best, of the set; this 
was duly followed by his volume on the ores 
of the common metals, and this in turn by the 
one just published. Putting the three books 
together we obtain a tolerably complete work 
—not pretending to form anything like an 
exhaustive treatise, yet containing a guvod 
deal of useful information not only about the 
occurrence of most mineral substances, save 
coal, but also about the methods of mining 
and quarrying these minerals. Our technical 
literature grows apace, and no one can say 
what the morrow may bring forth ; but up to 
the present time we do not remember to have 
met with any English work on mining 





matters that contains the same amount of 
information, packed in equully convenient 
form. F. W. Rupwer. 








WAGLER ON THE “ AETNA.” 


De Aetna poemate quaestiones criticae. Scripsit 
Paulus Reinholdus Wagler. (Berlin: Cal- 
vary. ) 

HERR WAGLER has written two chapters on the 
Aetna in sixty-four pages, to which he has 
added a most useful Index of words, which will 
much increase the value of his work. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of the poem, a great deal 
more might have been expected from a writer 
who had before him not only the editions of 
Haupt and Munro, but the recently published 
text of Bihrens (Poet. Lat. Min., iii., p. 88); 
and no one who, like myself, has carefully gone 
through its 645 verses of obscure statement and 
perplexing readings, will feel inclined to do 
more than praise Herr Wagler’s performance as 
indicating the lines which criticism ought to 
follow in dealing with it. Very few passages 
receive anything like final elucidation ; and yet 
no poem in existence admits of more discussion, 
or so completely justifies a minute and laborious 
analysis. 

The first chapter is on the MSS. ; some little 
attention is given to a comparison of the Cam- 
bridge MS. (Munro’s), and the Stabulensian 
fragment, of which Munro makes no mention, 
but which Bihrens has collated for his edition. 
It contains 1-170, 263-346, the verses between 
having become illegible, and was written in 
the eleventh century. If Munro ever publishes 
a new edition of his Aetna, he will no doubt 
include this fragment, which seems to be of 
importance. 

The most valuable part of Wagler’s treatise 
is that in which he treats of the readings of a 
once existing codex, known as the Gyraldinus, 
from Gyraldus, who made a (now lost) trans- 
cript of the Aetna from it about 1500. The 
MS. contained, besides the Aetna, Claudian; 
and those who wish to be informed of its his- 
tory may be referred to the Preface of Jeep’s 
edition of this poet. It is now lost, but the 
readings of part of the Aetna (158-287) Were 
preserved in the margin of a copy of Pithou’s 
Epigrammata et Poematia Vetera (1590), into 
which they were copied, it is not known whether 
by Ernst (1603-65) or Heinsius, though Wagler 
thinks that Ernst in some way came into pos- 
session of some leaves of the Aetna after they 
had been torn out of the MS., and that Heinsius 
copied the readings into the margin of Pithou 
from them. This is hypothesis; but, whatever 
the way the readings got into Pithou, they 
have been twice published independently, and 
are of great value. This is not to be wondered 
at if the original codex was of the eighth cen- 
tury, as Wagler supposes ; but I cannot profess 
to be entirely convinced by Wagler’s attempt 
to show that these readings are in every case to 
be accepted as undoubtedly drawn from the 
Lucca or Florentine codex above mentioned. 
An unbiassed reader, I think, will several times 

use when he confronts them with the per- 

ectly distinct lections of the Cambridge MS., 
as well as the other and inferior MSS., and will 
ask himself the question, ‘‘ Are they all a tradi- 
tion derived from an independent and compara- 
tively pure source, or are some of them the 
ingenious corrections of a skilful critic, versed 
in the aberrations of copyists, and perhaps com- 
bining the actual readings of an independent 
codex to which he had access with emendations 
of hisown?” Take, e.g., 161; the Cambridge 

MS. gives 

‘*Fallere sed nondum tibi lumine certaque retro ; ” 

the Gyraldinus— 

** Falleris et nondum certo tibi lumine res est.” 


If Gyraldinus is right, Cambridge is 
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traordinarily wrong as to make its readings 
suspicious throughout ; if, on the other hand, 
Gyraldinus presents here only a fair specimen 
of conjectural correction (such it has always 
seemed to me), how is it that it is combined 
with readings so obviously true as 

‘* Ingenium sacrare caputque attollere caelo,”’ 


soumet the reading of Cambridge and other 

‘* Sacra peringentem capitique a. c.’’ ? 

Wagler is a thorough believer in the uninterpo- 
lated character of Gyraldus’s readings, though 
he does not always preferthem. His reasonings 
will, if they fail to convince, at least call new 
attention to an interesting problem. 

There is but one emendation in the volume 
which has much probability. Wagler proposes 
Locris for locis in 426— 

‘*Cerne Locris etiam similes arsisse cauernas.”’ 
The chapter in which the age of the writer is 
discussed is very disappointing. 

R, ELLIs, 








EARLY BUDDHISM FROM JAPANESE 
PALM-LEAVES. 


The Ancient Palm-Leaves of the Monastery of 
Horiuzi in Japan. Edited by F. Max Muller 
and Bunyiu Nanjio. With an Appendix by 

G. Biihler. ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 


THE long-expected copies of the two Palm- 
leaves of Horiuzi in Japan have at last been 
published. The delay has been due to the diffi- 
culty of getting really trustworthy photographs 
from Japan. Facsimiles of the text existed, 
but they did not satisfy the demands of palaco- 
graphers. As soon as the photographs, which 
were executed under the auspices and at the 
expense of the Imperial Government, arrived in 
Oxford, they were carefully reproduced, rd 
by the autotype process, partly by photo-litho- 

raphy. Through the combined labours of 
Prof. Max Miiller, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and 
Prof. Biihler, the edition of these ancient texts 
has been rendered as complete as possible. 

It contains six tables:—I. The two Palm- 
leaves, preserved since 609 A.D. in the Monas- 
tery, Horiuzi, photographed at Tokio, and sent 
to Prof. Max Miiller in 1883. II. Facsimile of 
the two Palm-leaves of Horiuzi, from the 
Asharagio. III. Facsimile of the two Palm- 
leaves of Horiuzi, sent to Prof. Max Miiller in 
1880. IV. 1, 2, 3. Photograph of Ziogon’s 
Copy of the Old Palm-leaves of Horiuzi, dated 
A.D. 1694; sent to Prof. Max Miiller in 1883. 
V. Impression of a Stone Tablet in the Asakusa 
Temple at Yedo; sent to Prof. Max Miller by 
Mr. A. Wylie in 1882. VI. Table of Alphabets 
by Prof. Biihler. 

In the body of the book we find first of all 
the text of the Pragii-piramitd-hridaya-sitra 
and of the Ushnisha-vigaya-dhirani trans- 
cribed in Devanigari letters. Then follows 
an old copy of these texts, made by Ziogon 
in 1694, containing many letters which are 
no longer visible in the palm-leaves. After 
that follows the textus receptus of the Pragiii- 
piramit-hridaya-stitra as commonly published 
in Japan, and the text of the Ushnisha-vigaya- 
dharani as commonly engraved on monuments. 
Lastly both texts have been critically restored, 
and an English translation with notes gives the 
reader an idea of what they were intended to 
teach. It should not be forgotten that these 
texts are short abstracts only and mere 
formulas, presupposing a complete knowledge 
of the Buddhist faith among those who used 
them. Still the editors complain justly that, 
while the Sanskrit MSS. containing the rational 
and at allevents grammatical words of Buddha, 
which were imported into China by hundreds 
and thousands, are said to have vanished, and 
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are forgotten by those who call themselves 
followers of Buddha, we find these inscriptions 
engraved on public monuments so far back as 
A.D. 1107, and moved from temple to temple 
so lately as A.D. 1819, confirming the truth of 
the Eastern proverb that the scum floats along 
on the surface, and the pearls lie at the bottom. 

Not the least important part of this volume 
are the Palaeographical Remarks on the 
Horiuzi Palm-leaves by Prof. Biihler (pp. 
64-95). They are intended to show that these 
Palm-leaves supply an entirely new basis for 
the history of the alphabet in India; that they 
prove in the first half of the sixth century the 
existence of a perfectly developed literary or 
cursive alphabet in Central India, almost 
identical with that of the most ancient MS. 
from Nepal, but differing from that of con- 
temporary inscriptions; and that they con- 
firm the conjectures of Prof. Dowson and Dr. 
Burgess as to the simultaneous use of two 
somewhat differing alphabets in Northern 
India as early as the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘“‘ LUG.” 
Oxford: Aug. 1, 1884, 


What is the root idea of lug, the well-known 
Lowland-Scottish word for the ear, or rather, 
strictly speaking, the lobe of the ear? Prof. 
Skeat, in his Ltymological Dictionary, looks 
upon this Jug as the same word as the Swedish 
lugg, the forelock, which he derives from the 
base LUK, to pull, from root RUG, No. 312 in 
his “‘ List of — Roots” at the end of 
the Dictionary. It is by no means easy to see 
why the forelock and the pendulous portion of 
the exterior ear should have received the same 
name, derived from the root idea of “‘ pulling.”’ 
Surely it is not an essential nor an obvious 
characteristic either of a ‘‘lug”’ or of a ‘‘ lock” 
to be —, I thin “ we must look out for a 
more probable etymology. I would suggest 
that the word ‘“ lug,” “which means properly 
the lobe of the ear, is derived from a root the 
essential idea of which is ‘to be hanging 
down, to be slack.” May not the word be from 
a base LUG connected with the root LAG, to be 
slack (No. 317), just as, according to Prof. 
Skeat, the roots LUP and LAP, to break, are 
parallel forms? The hypothesis that “lug” 
means radically something loosely pendulous 
receives some support from what we know of 
the word slug ond its cognates. Prof. Skeat 
shows that slug is derived from a base SLAK, 
whence slack, the Swedish equivalent of which 
is slapp. This sLAK is from Aryan root SLAG, 
an extended form of the above-mentioned LAG. 
And no doubt LAG, to be slack, is a variant of 
root LAP or LAB, to hang down (whence the 
Greek AoBés, lobe of the ear), just as root LUG, 
tobreak, isa variant of root LUP (see List above 
cited). If this account of ‘‘lug” be correct, 
the word would turn out to be a doublet of 
‘lobe.”” A. L. MAYuew. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tux large honorary gold medal of the College 
of Surgeons has been awarded to Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, ‘in recognition of his great liberality 
m his contributions to the museum, in his 
endowment of the pathological curatorship, 
ad in his foundation of the professorship 
Which bears his name.” Since this medal was 
founded in 1800, it has only been awarded 
Previously six times. 

THe question has often been raised whether 
the higher education of women in science can 
Tenduce to anything more than their own intel- 
ectual benefit, and whether they are able to 


original work. We are glad to have to record 
one more instance showing that this question 
must be answered in the affirmative. The 
mechanical division of a line into any number 
of equal parts is a problem that has often 
taxed the ingenuity of technical men, and 
which has only just been satisfactorily solved 
by a former student of Girton College. The 
‘* Line Divider,” invented by Miss Sarah Marks, 
and manufactured by Messrs. Stanley, consists 
of a hinged divided rule sliding in a plain rule 
in such a way that the free limb of the hinged 
rule indicates successively the divisions required 
on the line to be divided. This remarkably 
simple and accurate instrument, which is an 
application of the properties of similar triangles, 
will render good service to architects, engineers, 
painters, geometricians, and in fact to all those 
who have to do with the line and the rule. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, which has hitherto 
been behind the other Australian colonies in 
scientific matters, is exerting itself towards the 
formation of a Geological Museum at Fre- 
mantle. We have before us the first report of 
Mr. C. G. Nicolay, explaining the origin of this 
institution, which is yet quite in its infancy. 
It is satisfactory tu note, as further evidence of 
the growing interest in science, that Mr. E. T. 
Hardman, of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 
was despatched a short time ago on a Govern- 
ment exploring expedition in the Kimberley 
District, West Australia. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Perer Pererson, of Elphinstone 
College, has been appointed hon. secretary of 
the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society. 


TuE next volume in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Teub- 
neriana”’ will be an edition of the Jhetoric of 
Aristotle, by Dr. A. Roemer, of Munich. Herr 
Teubner also announces a Lexicon Caesarianum, 


by R. Menge and S. Preuss. 


Ar no long interval after the annual Report 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (noticed in the 
AcaDEMY of July 19) there comes to us the 
corresponding Report of the Société asiatique, 
which has been written for the second year by 
M. James Darmesteter on behalf of the secretary, 
M. Renan. It consists of about one hundred 
and thirty pages, giving a very complete sum- 
mary of what has been done in Oriental studies 
by Frenchmen, or in collaboration with French- 
men, during the past year. We would specially 
mention the proposed transfer of the Musée 
Guimet from Lyons to Paris, the excavations 
on the site of Carthage by MM. Reinach and 
Babelon, the Nabathean inscriptions brought 
back from Northern Arabia some years ago by 
Mr. C. M. Doughty (which are to be published 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum), and 
the increased importance attached in France to 
Chinese and Japanese studies, as exemplified 
by the Revue de ? Extréme Orient of M. Cordier. 
Obituary notices are given of Fr. Lenormant, 
Defrémery, and Sanguinetti. The last of these, 
who was as much French as Italian, bequeathed 
a legacy of 10,000 frs. (£400) to the Société 
asiatique. 

Manuel pour étudier la Langue sanscrite. By 
Abel Bergaigne. (Paris: Vieweg.) M. Ber- 
gaigne’s handbook is almost exactly on the 
same plan as the well-known Elementarbuch of 
Stenzler, but is nearly three times the size of 
the German work, and its greater fulness 
of illustration renders it better suited to 
students who have not the assistance of a 
teacher. The book contains 334 pages, of 
which ninety-eight consist of Sanskrit text, 
the remainder being occupied by the vocabulary 
and grammar. The passages selected for read- 
ing include a collection of moral maxims (ex- 
tending to over two hundred couplets), the 
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| hundred stanzas from Bhartrihari, and the fifth 
act of Sakuntald. Brief grammatical notes are 
subjoined to the text, and a free translation of 
the maxims is given at the end of the book. In 
the vocabulary the derivative words are placed 
under their roots. This arrangement may at 
first occasion the learner a slight increase of 
difficulty,but the fuiler insight which it will 
enable him to obtain into the structure of the 
language will contribute greatly to facilitate 
his subsequent progress. One of the most 
peculiar features of the book is the interesting 
style in which the grammatical portion is 
written. If M. Bergaigne lectures as well as 
he writes, his pupils are certainly to be con- 
gratulated. Constant reference is made to the 
results of comparative philology. Perhaps some 
of the modern theories introduced may be 
thought out of place in an elementary work ; 
but, on the whole, it may be said that the be- 
ginner in Sanskrit will not easily find a more 
thoroughly serviceable text-book than this. 


Corrections.—In Prof. W. Wright’s letter in 
the AcADEMY of last week on ‘‘ The Oriental 
Series of the Palaeographical Society,” ‘‘ King’s 
College” was wrongly printed for ‘‘ Queens’ 
College”’ in the address; also, in the body of 
the letter, ‘‘Dr. A. B. McGregor” should be 
** McGrigor,” and “ stela”’ should be “ stele.” 


FINE ART. 


CKEAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs). handsumely framed, Ev: ryone about to pu: chase pk tures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable fur wedding and Christmas presents, 
GEO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











Old Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire; in- 
cluding Notes on the Domestic Architecture 
of the Counties Palatine. By Henry 
Taylor. (Manchester: Cornish.) 


As the possessor of a new book generally 
gives a curious glance at its outward aspect 
before he essays its literary quality, we may 
premise that Mr. Taylor’s work will be found 
satisfactory in this respect. It is bound with 
handsome sobriety, is printed in clear type 
and on substantial paper. The plates, over 
thirty in number, are careful specimens of 
the lithographer’s art. It too frequently 
happens that the reviewer, after bearing 
willing testimony to the outward form, is 
compelled to condemn that which has been 
clothed in an attractive body. This is for- 
tunately not the case on the present occasion, 
for the contents of the work are important, 
and its author may be congratulated on 
having made a substantial contribution to the 
archaeology of the counties Palatine. 

In the locality dealt with it may be a 
matter of regret that Mr. Taylor has not 
made his work exhaustive by including in it 
all the ancient domestic buildings that still 
remain; but his method of selecting typical 
structures is one that has some obvious advan- 
tages. The book is divided into two sections, 
which fairly represent its general and special 
interest. The second half is devoted to de- 
scriptions of Chetham’s Hospitul, Manchester 
(once the college founded by Thomas Lord 
La Warre), and the halls of Ordsall, Agecroft, 
Kenyon Peel, Smithells, Wardley, Hall i’ th’ 
Wood, Little Bolton, Great Lever, Turton 
Tower, Rufford, Astley, Hoghton, Samles- 
bury, Mytton, Towneley, Barcroft, Royle, 
Gawthorpe, Worsthorne, Hurstwood, The 
Danes House, Denton, Speke, Newbold, Bel- 
field, Clegg, Moreton, Adlington, Baguley, 
Wythenshawe, Harden, Bramhall, and Tabley. 
Personal acquaintance with the majority of 
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these places enables me to testify to the skill 
and accuracy with which they are described 
by pen and pencil. 

The first part of the book is an attempt to 
deduce from the existing remains the general 
features of Palatine architecture, and in this 
the author shows. much ingenuity and a 
satisfactory result. 

In the Palatine counties the stout homes 
of the old families are often so pleasantly 
situated as to demand a tribute of admiration 
for the aesthetic perception of those who 
rearel them in bygone generations. But 
artistic as the result often is, the motive was 
one which had relation to every-day needs, 
and was dictated by the stern necessities of a 
time when literally, as well as metaphorically, 
an Englishman’s house was his castle, more 
especially if it was in a Palatine county, and 
when he had to guard against the possibilities 
of raids from Scottish invaders and feuds with 
neighbours who were not always friendly. 
The scheme of Mr. Taylor’s book excludes 
from its scope the great defensive strongholds 
of Lancaster, Chester, and Clitheroe, but it 
includes many of which the situation and 
structure alike show that they were intended 
for defence. Where nature had not already 
mide a stronghold the resources of art were 
brought into play. A river site was fre- 
quently selected, both for defensive capabili- 
ties and for the convenience of obtaining 
building materials and other matters by the 
water-way. A glance at the instructive map of 
the Manchester rivers shows how the Roman 
legionary, the Norman baron, and the Tudor 
syuire alike kept this in miad. Mr. Taylor 
cites as naturally defensive sites those which 
stand, a3 Marple, on the edge of a steep river 
brow, or on a cliff, as Agecroft, with low- 
lying land at its base, or on the top of a 
natural plateau, as Hoghton Tower, or on an 
island, like Tabley, encircled by a Cheshire 
mere, or at the juncture of two rivers, like 
Royle Hall. Smithells furnishes another 
type, for, although on the edge of a brow 
overlooking a stream, it was further isolated 
from attack by a moat. Where such sites 
were not to be had the moat formed a ready 
means of defence, and the island home 
was ready, if not to encounter the worst, 
at least to offer a fierce resistance to 
those who should attempt hostile demonstra- 
tion. In Lancashire and Cheshire there 
are frequently to be met “folds” of cot- 
tages or small farm-houses grouped together 
for mutual defence. The varieties of plan 
form an interesting example of architectural 
evolution, which can be traced by the plate 
showing comparative types. In the earlier 
manor-house the central hall was used as the 
common dining-room for the lord and his 
servitors ; and beyond the end where the high 
table was placed were the rooms for the 
family, while at the other end were the 
kitchen and offices. But when the arrange- 
ments of society altered, and the meals ceased 
to be taken in common, the great hall 
remained as an entrance, and the porch being 
now placed in the centre gave the place some- 
thing of the form of the letter wi, not the less 
acceptable because it formed a compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth. Six distinct types of plan 
are enumerated by Mr. Taylor, the most 
complicated being that of the sixteenth- 
century large manor-house, built with some- 


thing like the palatial symmetry of which 
Speke Hall is a good example. The quad- 
rangular form thus came to be generally 
adopted, and with but few exceptions the old 
halls were but two stories high. Of course 
there were continual structural changes going 
on, each owner adding or diminishing as 
taste or caprice dictated, or as his purse 
allowed. 

The great hall takes us to an almost 
patriarchal state of society. The fine 
apartment, with its open timbered roof, is 
the central fact of the house, literally and 
metaphorically. The high table for the lord 
and his family and their guests was at one 
end, and was often surmounted by a canopy 
and placed ona duis. The canopy, although 
adopted from the strictly utilitarian motive 
of keeping off the draughts, gave a pictur- 
esque dignity to the room. Persons of 
inferior importance sat at the low tables 
formed of boards and trestles placed at right 
angles, as is still done in college halls. 
When this common gathering ground was 
abandoned, the open-timbered roof was re- 
placed by a ceiling and smaller rooms were 
formed above it. Between the great hall 
and the kitchens was a passage only partly 
concealed from view by a screen at the lower 
end of the hall. Some of these ‘ speres”’ 
were elaborately carved. We may quote 
Mr. Taylor’s observations on the minstrels’ 
galleries as a fair specimen of his method :— 
‘‘The musicians’ galleries were often added 
in the Elizabethan or Jacobean period, and 
were almost universally constructed over the 
passage between hall and kitchen, and at the 
end of the apartment opposite to that occupied 
by the high table, so that the musicians would 
readily be seen and heard by the lord and lady 
and their guests, while seated under their 
canopy of state. That these galleries form no 
part of the original plan is evident from the 
fact that the posts on each side of the opening 
previously described have in many cases been 
cut into, and mutilated in order to make room 
for them. In the great halls with open- 
timbered roofs, minstrels’ galleries exist at 
Adlington Hall, Tabley Hall, Mytton Hall, 
Smithells Hall, and Denton Hall. Of musicians’ 
galleries in halls with flat ceilings we find 
instances at Hoghton Tower, Barcroft Hall, 
Gawthorpe Hall, Speke Hall, Harden Hall, and 
others. The little room over the porch, from 
its contiguous position, readily served as the 
musicians’ dressing or waiting room. In the 
great variety of arrangements of screens and 
minstrels’ galleries, we have to note the pro- 
gress of refinement and comfort; for in the 
earlier examples the wild draughts from the 
open doors without porches at the lower end 
of the hall must been intolerable to the occu- 
pants of the bottom seats of the ‘low’ tables. 
Thus, in the earlier examples, as at Baguley 
Hall, the speeres or lofty side-screens are 
pierced, but at Ordsall Hall they are filled in 
and boarded. Then came the minstrels’ gallery, 
inserted between the speeres, aud the space 
below filled in so as to form an inner porch or 
lobby ; and in later examples, as at Hoghton 
Tower and Gawthorpe, the minstrels’ gallery 
and inner porch were not built as an after- 
thought, but were evidently part of the original 
design”’ (pp. 14, 15). 

The bay windows were variously placed, 
and served for the display of plate and for the 
purposes of a lady’s bower. Sometimes the 
bay had a separate fireplace, and occasionally 
it was two stories high. An enormous fire- 
| place or ingle-nook was a common feature of 








the great halls, though at Baguley there is 
no trace of any method for artificial warming. 
But when the use of wood was replaced by 
coal the glories of the ingle-nook began to 
wane ; and occasionally, as at Tabley, it was 
built up and a fine carved chimney-piece 
inserted. The entrance to the buttery and 
kitchens on the far side of the passage were 
sometimes elaborately carved. The buttery- 
hatch, though not unknown, is by no means 
frequent. The size of the open-timbered 
great halls varies. Mytton is 33 feet by 24 
feet, Chetham’s Hospital is 43 feet by 24 feet, 
while Rufford is 46 feet by 22 feet. Of those 
with flat ceilings Hoghton Tower is 54 feet 
by 25 feet, while Stayley is 30 feet by 21 
feet. The withdrawing-rooms in the earlier 
halls were beyond the high table, but in the 
Elizabethan structures they were frequently 
placed in the story above the great hall. 

A special feature of the district is the 
abundance of domestic chapels. Mr. Taylor 
has notes of about fifty. The two counties 
were but thinly populated, and the parishes 
were so large that attendance at church must 
sometimes have been a matter of difficulty 
even to the devout. Hence the large chapel 
of the hall would naturally be the house of 
prayer for the retainers, who would there 
listen to ministrations of the lord’s chaplain. 
The gate-house which occurs in some halls is 
a mark of the transition period between the 
military architecture of the casile and the 
domestic architecture of a later period. The 
gaiety of the household was provided for not 
only by the accommodation for the minstrels, 
but by a long, narrow dancing-room, which 
at Astley and elsewhere is at the top of the 
house. The free and easy manners of the 
past are indicated by the fact that ‘‘ both 
in large and small houses the bed-chambers 
were commonly used as passage-rooms, and 
thus had little privacy.”” The novelists in 
their lavish use of secret rooms and hiding 
places have scarcely exaggerated the facts of 
the case as to Lancashire and Cheshire. The 
chamber floor at Moreton ‘‘ resembles a rabbit- 
warren or thieves’ quarter, small doorways in 
the bed-rooms enabling a fugitive to reach 
the secret apartments from the farthest end 
of the building.” The staircases in the earlier 
examples are circular, and, at a later period, 
became ornamental features of great import- 
ance. 

The materials of which the Lancashire and 
Cheshire halls were constructed are worthy 
of careful study, for their examination throws 
much light not only upon the period of 
construction, but upon the conditions under 
which these fine structures were raised. In 
ages when transport must have been a matter 
of great difficulty and expense, it was essential 
to utilise that which was near at hand; hence 
the enormous timbers, cut from the neigh- 
bouring forest, to be found in the older houses. 
The half-timbered houses are familiar cnough 
from their picturesque aspect ; but stone halls 
also abounded, and it was not until Queen 
Anne’s days that brick came into general 
use. Samlesbury, in its west side, shows 4 
mixture of timber, brick, and stone. The 
roofing of the old halls is generally of the 
stone slabs known as “gray slates.” The 
oldest halls are destitute of plastered ceilings, 
but have sometimes the oak joists moulded 
or decorated. At a later date fine Italian 
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work became the fashion. What is still left 
also testifies to the artistic quality of the 
glazing that was used, and the oak wainscot- 
ing that still abounds is often enriched with 
fine carving. The quality of the workman- 
ship throughout is generally good. The 
smoothness that comes of machinery is absent, 
but there is no lack of individuality. The 
oaken beam may be very roughly finished, 
bnt we can see the struggle of the workman 
to shape it to his ends. Having secured 
strength and stability he is usually content, 
though sometimes, happily, artistic decoration 
of a high quality has been added. This 
aesthetic feeling is further shown in the old 
oak furniture which still abounds in these 
halls, and which, as Mr. Taylor rightly says, 
“can hardly be credited by those who have 
not visited these places.” 

Having said so much of the general results 
of Mr. Taylor’s studies, it is needless to follow 
him through the descriptions of the separate 
halls. The book is indispensable to the 
archaeologist ; and the architects of the present 
day would do well to study these records of 
the work of their predecessors, who wrought 
most picturesque effects by the simplest 
combinations, who kept use steadily in view, 
and who, by sincerity and directness, have 
left things of beauty which, if ever equalled, 
are not likely to be excelled. 

Wittram E. A, Axon. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BLENHEIM RAPHAEL, 
Perugia: July 1884. 

The approaching sale of Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna 
dei Ansidei,” painted in :505 as an altar-piece 
for the chapel dedicate1 to St. Nicholas of 
Bari in the church of St. Fiorenzo of this 
city, may make the resx!t of a few enquiries 
timely. 

Before attempting to trace the history of this 
picture from books or memoirs, I made a visit of 
inspection to the church, where a copy now fills 
the place of the original. It is doubtless a fair 
resemblance, and is creditable to Nicol’ Monti 
di Ascoli, a pupil of Pompeo Batoni. I soon 
got into conversation with the curate, who 
expressed small surprise or interest at hearing 
that the former glory of his church was again 
changing owners. Affixed upon this copy, and 
on the only other work of art of any value, a 
picture by Bonfigli, I saw red seals, which show 
that the authorities of the Pinacoteca have their 
covetous hands and eyes about them. But the 
church may rest tranquil, for the body of the 
martyred saint, Fiorenzo, which was borne 
piously in procession as a charm during the 
great plague of 1348, does not repose more safe 
from disturbances under the shelter of the high 
altar, The curate was little acquainted with 
details such as I was seeking for; and, indeed, 
since 1764, the year Passavant assigns as the 
date of the sale to Gavin Hamilton for Lord 
Robert Spencer, time enough has passed to dim 
all personal recollections of the picture. How- 
ever, my informant spoke of an old man he had 
known, who died more than twenty years ago, 
who had heard his ecclesiastical predecessor 
talk of the — paid by the buyer as 15,000 or 
16,000 frs. (£600). Passavant gives no figures, 
Simply stating that ‘‘ une somme considérable ” 
and a copy were given in exchange. Nothing fur- 
ther was to be learnt, except that the represen- 
tative of the Ansidei had written an historical 
and genealogical memoir of the family. I have 
procured and read this, but Vasari and Passa- 
vant contain everything that he can say on the 
subject of the picture. He enlightens us on a 





trivial blunder of Passavant arising from a 
foreigner’s confusion of the baptismal name 
Ansideo with that of the surname Anside/. The 
founder of the chapel was not Filippo, di 


Simone Anside/, but Filippo, di Ansideo, di | 


Simone da Catrano. His other correction is 
more important—viz., that the will of this 
Filippo, bequeathing a legacy to adorn arid 
support the chapel, is dated October 12, 1490, 
which Passavant gratuitously fixes as the day 
of the testator’s death; but Pericle Ansidei 
justly observes that ‘‘death is not always the 
immediate consequence of a testament,” and 
the family records contain no positive proof of 
the exact date of his demise. Possibly Filippo 
himself lived to give Raphael the commission 
for this Madonna, but, if not, he left three sons 
quite capable and wealthy enough. 

May I for a moment digress to note an 
interesting fact? Mariotti, the best recent 
chronicler of Perugia, recounts that one of 
these sons, Nicold, received 1,050 florins on 
October 21, 1506, for the cloth sold to 
renew the mantelli to be worn by the magis- 
trates on the occasion of the coming of Pope 
Julius II. to their city. He adds that older 
connexions of this Ansidei amassed money by 
commerce in wool and cloth; and we are 
instructed that all the noblest families belonged 
to one of the various guilds of art or trade. 

If any of your readers can turn to the works 
of the above-named Mariotti, who wrote in 
1788 his Lettere pittoriche Perugine, they will 
find that he gives a tempting reference at p. 126 
to a periodical called the Antologia romana, 
from which, with some difficulty, I have 
obtained extracts from Rome, through the 
kindness of Professore Adamo Rossi, the chief 
librarian and keeper of the MSS. of Perugia. 
By this gentleman’s courtesy I was also enabled 
to see the Ansidei will. I find in the Antologia 
(vol. iii., October 1776, p. 121) only a few 
lines which specially refer to the ‘‘ Madonna 
dei Ansidei,’”” embodied in a very long and 
interesting letter, written by an anonymous 
dilettante from Perugia to the Abate Carlo 
Bianconi at Rome. It speaks of several pictures 
painted by Raphael in Perugia; but, writing as 
he does just twenty-two years after the sale of 
this one tothe Blenheim Collection, his remarks 
on it are necessarily scanty, and derived entirely 
from hearsay. After describing the fresco, still 
existing, painted by Raphael for the apse of the 
chapel attached to St. Severo, the letter con- 
tinues :— 


‘* Assuredly it was before his leaving to return to 
Florence, if not before beginning to paint this 
chapel [St. Severo], that the very noble house of 
the Ansidei had ordered an altar-piece for the 
church of St. Fiorenzo. Messer Filippo di Simone 
Ansidei had founded in this church a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, and, dying in 1490, left a good 
sum to be employed in embellishing it. It was 
probably this money that determined his sons to 
allot to the young Raphael the commission for the 
new picture, since his fame was already noised 
abroad. The picture turned out exceedingly secco, 
and we are told by Monsignor Bottari, who had 
seen and examined it in taking his notes for Vasari, 
that it was quite in the manner of Perugino. J 
do not know the work myself, because it was sold a 
few years ago, and probably went to England. 
However, you need not reproach the present 
Counts Ansidei for this loss; they had no more 
share in it than any other citizen.”’ 


Many persons can now judge for themselves 
concerning the criticism in the above letter, 
which, despite its errors, is historically valu- 
able; and I will leave them to put their own 
construction on the truth of the harsh word 
‘* secco,”’ used by the writer, and applied to 
this picture. It was doubtless employed to 
imply dry, formal, and stiff. Italians call a 
lean individual of these characteristics secco ; 
but art-lovers in England will, I trust, use 
their own eyes for the service of many genera- 





tions to decide on and appreciate the great 
master’s excellence in his early, as well as in 
his later, periods, and not suffer the present 
opportunity to slip. WILLIAM MERCER. 


Messrs. SAMpson Low have in preparation a 


|new work on The Pictorial Arts of Japan, by 


W. Anderson, formerly medical officer to the 
British legation. It will describe the collection 
of ancient and modern paintings by Japanese 
and Chinese artists formed by Mr. Anderson, 
and recently presented by him to the British 
Museum. The illustrations will consist of about 
forty chromo-lithographed plates, eighty wood- 
cuts by Japanese engravers, and several photo- 
graphs taken by the author himself in Japan. 
The publication will be in parts, beginning 
before Christmas. 


Tue thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association will be 
held at Bala on Monday, August 18, and the 
four following days. ‘The president-elect is 
Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn. Among _ the 
places to be visited are Roman stations at Caer 
Gai and Mons Heriri, and the Roman roads 
leading thereto; Caer Creini and Caer Drewyn; 
Bedd Porius ; Llanfor and Llanelltyd churches 
(inscribed stones); Dolgelley and Llanuwchllyn 
churches (effigies); the castles of Carn Dochan 
and Dinas Bran; and the abbeys of Cymmer 
and Valle Cmeis. 


A FULL-PAGE wood-engraving by Werdmiiller 
of Mr. Boughton’s vigorous ‘ Field Hand- 
maiden, Brabant,” in this year’s Royal Academy, 
prefaces the Magazine of Art for August. The 
literature of the part is varied and well written. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s paper on Diderot’s criticisms 
of the “Salons” of his time, the first notes of 
modern art-criticism, is perhaps the most 
notable; but Mr. David Hannay on ‘‘ The Ship 
before Steam,” the Rev. W. J. Loftie on ‘‘ The 
Inns of Chancery,” the Rev. H. Whitchead’s 
account of Mr. Ferguson’s ‘‘ Old Church Plate 
in the Diocese of Carlisle,’ Miss F. Mabel 
Robinson’s ‘‘ Vittore Carpaccio,” and the 
editor’s bright ‘‘Gossip about the Paris Opera ”’ 
are all interesting. 


To the triennial exhibition that opens at 
Brussels on September 1 M. Bonnat will send 
his portraits of Victor Hugo and Ferdinand 
Lesseps; M. J.-P. Laurens his ‘‘ Revenge of 
Urban VI.;” M. Henner his “ Weeping Nymph ;” 
M. Cazain his ‘‘ Death Chamber of Gambetta ai 
and M. Cormon his ‘‘ Stone Age.” 


AMONG recent appointments in the Legion of 
Honour are those of M. Cabanel to be com- 
mander and of M. Benjamin Constant to be 
officer. 


THERE are still standing in Canton Vaud, at 
Gourze, Moudon, and Moliére, three towers 
belonging to the times in which /a royale 
filandiére, ‘‘ Good Queen Bertha, span,”’ besides 
the tower at Neuchitel. They were all 
originally constructed for defence, for neither 
of them has any exit for attack, and the doors 
are about ten feet above the ground, so that 
they must have been entered by ladders. The 
old ‘‘ Tower of Queen Bertha,’’ which has stood 
for nearly a thousand years at Moudon, the 
Roman Minodunum, or Minni-dunum, has just 
been examined by the architect of the can- 
tonal board of works, who reports that it must 
be at once restored, or lowered by several feet. 
This mighty building threatens to fall, and 
is a source of danger to the neighbouring 
houses. 

M. OcTAveE UZANNE, the author of Z’ Lventail, 
&c., is engaged on another sumptuous work, to 
be entitled Son Altesse la FKemme, which will be 
published by subscription in November. 
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Correction.—In the article on ‘‘The New 
Matteo da Siena in the National Gallery” in 
the AcapEmyY of last week (p. 82, col. 3, 1. 55), 
for “Sir Richard” read “Sir Frederick 
Burton.” 











MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Part-Writing. By Henry Hiles. ee pes 
This short treatise contains many practical an 
therefore useful hints to students. First the 
author speaks of two-part music. From sec- 
tion 1 it would almost seem as if consonant 
combinations had roots, but not dissonant ones. 
Later on we find, however, that it is merely the 
author’s peculiar mode of expressing himself. 
Mr. Hiles thinks it ‘“‘not easy” to define by 
two parts a 13th or a major 7th; in his 
attempted illustration we dimly see the former, 
but the latter is invisible; and yet of the two 
it is the easier to show. We object to treat as 
chords of 11th and 13th the intervals of 11th 
and 13th (or rather 4th and 6th) formed by 
passing or auxiliary notes. In the section on 
three-part music, the direction to use C clefs 
and to think of and write for various instru- 
ments is extremely good. There are also prac- 
tical remarks about combination and inversion 
of melodies. Mr. Hiles thinks it difficult to 
construct more than three parts, having individ- 
uality of style, which shall be capable of inver- 
sion ; of course it is, but he might, instead of 
making this trite remark, have shown us how 
Mozart, for example, was clever enough to 
combine five characteristic parts, as in his 
*‘ Jupiter” Symphony. We would strongly 
advise Mr. Hiles to leave out section 121 in any 
future edition of his little book, or else entirely 
to rewrite it. We cannot think that he is 
ignorant of the five specimens of double 
counterpoint in the 10th and 12th, and even in 
rarer intervals, to be met with in Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and many other writers, so 
we fancy that his words cannot exactly convey 
his meaning. The expressions, too, in the last 
page of the book are very misleading. Were 
Bach and Handel only formalists and pedants ? 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Palgrave Simp- 
son. (Boosey.) It has long been our idea that 
the study of harmony and counterpoint might 
be made very attractive by illustrations from 
the great masters. Mr. Simpson has adopted 
this plan, but on looking at the Index to Ex- 
amples we were surprised to find none from 
Bach, Schumann, Brahms, or Chopin, only one 
from Handel, and two from Mendelssohn ; but, 
on the other hand, Donizetti and Rossini to- 
gether furnish over two hundred. In the section 
on Sequences we meet with several examples 
which are merely progressions of harmony; 
there is no repetition of a definite group of 
notes or chords to enable one to regard them as 
illustrations of sequences, Some of the numer- 
ous examples under this heading might have 
been omitted to make room for a more complete 
account of diminished 7ths. The Neapolitan 
6th was not invented by Mozart, nor the inver- 
sion of augmented 6th by Rossini, as one might 
be led to imagine from observations on p. 22. 
Again, why are not many of the examples given 
in the proper key? There are two quotations 
from Beethoven and Mozart incorrectly given 
(ex. 83 and 85); in the former notes are left out, 
but in the latter added. There are no examples 
from the ‘‘ great masters” of open or hidden 
consecutive 5ths. The most interesting part 
of the book is that which treats of modulation, 
though we do not like the order of classifica- 
tion, and do not agree with all the explana- 
tions, “Transient” modulation especially is, 
to our thinking, treated very successfully. 


A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms. By 


F. Niecks. (Augener.) This little book is not 
only a dictionary, but contains, by way of 
introduction, a Grammar of music. The author 
starts with the difficult question, What is 
music? He does not answer it himself, but 
gives us defiuitions by celebrated philosophers 
and musicians. Why were not the poets 
allowed a corner? ‘The table showing the 
names of the keys in four languages will be 
found very useful; and also the tables of 
ornaments used by Bach, Rameau, and 
Couperin, with the explanations of the masters 
themselves. There are many interesting re- 
marks on matters of time and accent, which, 
with more space at our command, we should 
feel inclined to quote. We do not like the way 
in which Mr. Niecks has written the chromatic 
scale, with a sharp in ascending, and g flat in 
descending. On p. 40 the author tells us that 
after Mozart composers began to give up 
small-sized for full-sized notes. The practice, 
however, began with Bach. Mr. Niecks 
describes his Dictionary as a ‘‘concise”’ one. 
At times, as in definitions of a due, coda, dot, 
&e., it is perhaps too concise, whereas in other 
places there are remarks which may be con- 
sidered superfluous. There are a few words— 
as, for example, Cinelli, Presa, Quintus—not to 
be found ; but the book, if not perfect, is one 
of the best of its kind. 


Church Music in the Metropolis. By Charles 
Box. (William Reeves.) <A brief account of 
the musical services at City and other London 
churches in one compact volume has never 
before been attempted ; and, if Mr. Box prove 
a reliable authority, this book will be found 
exceedingly handy. We say ‘if’? because we 
have come across two or three statements (not, 
however, referring specially to the musical 
services) which are not quite accurate. On 
p. 97 we are told that besides the organ at 
Westminster Abbey there are but two others 
in England containing a thirty-two feet pedal 
reed of metal, these being the instruments at 
Sheffield Town Hall and at Regent’s Park. 
The writer has forgotten organs at Doncaster, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and other places. Again 
(p. 76), John Playford is mentioned as dying at 
“‘the ripe age of eighty,” whereas he died in 
his seventieth or seventy-first year. Mr. Box 
has peculiar views about poetry and music. 
According to him the finest instrumental 
Symphony is an oration in an unknown tongue ; 
it wants a singer with a soul to take up some 
air in the composition and apply words to it. 
Only fancy the ‘‘ Jupiter,” the ‘‘ Eroica,” or 
the Italian Symphony with some of its ‘‘ airs” 
set to words! 


Singing and Science. By Lennox Browne, 
(Chappell.) This little pamphlet is written to 
show the power of science to aid the cultivation 
of the voice. It contains some very practical 
and interesting remarks; and the style is lively, 
and at times amusing. 


Music for the People. This is the second 
annual Report of the work of the Popular 
Ballad Concert Committee. Great efforts have 
been made to spread a knowledge and love of 
music among the people of London, and all 
who have time or money should try and help 
such a good cause. 


The Magazine of Music, Parts 1 and 2 
(Musical Reform Printing and Publishing 
Company), contains a new system of notation. 
Reformers generally exaggerate the difficulties 
of an established system, and point out the 
comparative simplicity, if not perfection, of 
the one proposed. We much doubt, however, 
whether the inventors of the new key-board 
stave (so called because it gives a sort of 
pictorial representation of the key-board of 





the piano) will be able to convince musicians 


of the necessity for a change. With all its 
imperfections the old-fashioned stave of five 
lines is still liked. Chords of diminished 
Tths, those thaumaturgic elements of modern 
music, would fare badly under the new 
method; in fact, speaking generally, the 
confusion to the intellect which would arise 
in the matter of harmony would be far 
greater than any gain (if such there be) to the 
eye. 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part 63 
(Novellc), commences with a showy piece by 
Dr. Spark, the editor ; it is called a ‘‘ Finale,” 
and would therefore have been better placed at 
the end. Then foilows a smoothly written, 
though somewhat monotonous, ‘‘ Allegretto” 
by F. N. Abernethy. There is a clever ‘‘ Fugue” 
(moto continuo) by Dr. J. C. Tiley. The pedals 
start with a subject of two bars in quavers; 
the counterpoint which follows immediately 
has a similar quaver figure, but the theme is 
given in augmentation in the second and fourth 
entries, and thus the composer avoids mono- 
tony. The pedal part keeps up the quaver 
figure throughout ; hence the title. The volume 
concludes with a Festal March, by Dr. C.J. 
Frost. 


Albums for Violin and Pianoforte. Nos. 1 and 
2. (Novello.) The first contains four Marches 
by Mendelssohn—one from ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” and another from ‘“‘ Athalie,” 
then the ‘‘ Cornelius,” and lastly the Funeral 
March (op. 103) originally written for wind 
instruments. The violin part is easy. The 
second Album consists of thirty melodies com- 
posed by Berthold Tours and intended to be 
used in connexion with the author’s violin 
primer. They are all short and simple, and 
show a great deal of taste and skill. The 
violin part is for the pupil, the pianoforte 
accompaniment for the teacher. This Album 
will prove acceptable to both. 


Princess Ida. By W. 8S. Gilbert and A. 
Sullivan. (Chappell.) To give any ‘account 
of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s latest work 
is unnecessary. It was produced last January 
at the Savoy Theatre, and is still being played. 
In the vocal score before us we miss, of 
course, one of the charms of the piece—namely, 
the composer’s graceful and effective orchestra- 
tion; but all can read Mr. Gilbert’s funny 
words and enjoy Sir A. Sullivan’s merry and 
melodious tunes. 


WE have received from Messrs. Metzler, 
several songs from M. Planquette’s highly 
successful Opera, ‘‘Nell Gwynne.” When a 
composer catches the ear of the public, it isa 
proof that he possesses individuality of some 
kind. Of the songs before us the most 
characteristic appear to be ‘‘ The Song of the 
Clock,’’ ‘‘ Rustic Rondo,” and ‘‘ Sweetheart, if 
thou be nigh.” There are also arrangements 
of the airs for ball-room purposes, and a 
Fantasia for piano, by Sydney Smith, which 
is brilliant and effective, and yet makes no 
heavy demand on the player. 


OF songs, we would mention 7’he Cavalier’s 
Farewell, by Hermann Klein (Patey & Willis) 
—spiritedly and tastefully written; Household 
Words, by Cotsford Dick (Metzler)—simple and 
pleasing; Our Letters and Arithmetic, by 
Charles Gounod (Metzler)—the words are by 
T. Marzials, and are somewhat peculiar; the 
music, though bearing the name of an eminent 
composer, is not particularly attractive; Our 
Oars We Ply, by F. J. Crowest (J. A. Mills‘\— 
the vocal part is not very original, and the 
accompaniment shows want of skill and ex- 
perience; and Echoes, by C. A. Macirone (Stanley 
Lucas)—a smoothly written part-song for 
mixed voices, 

J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 











AL HAMBRA 


Manager, Mr, WILLIAM HOLLAND. 
Every evening, at 8.15, 


BLACK-EYE’D SFE-USAN. 










Honey, Stuart Paget, 


Pertoldi, Elliott, and Palladino. New dances, arr«nged by M 
Musical director, Mons. G.Jicobi. Produced by William Holland, 
under the personal superintendence of the Author. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by the great 
FAIR BALLET, 
in which those wonderful ques, the 7 oe Seam, appear. 





grotes: 
Concluding with the GRAND MILITARY BAL 








THEATRE. 


Messrs, Arthur Roberts, George Mudie, J. H. Jarvis, Fred Storey, George 
Hodges, and Edwin Dauvers ; Mesdames Mu holland, 

Bessie Bonehill, Rose Moncrieff, Lee, Mayland, Douglas, Venn, Kate ent 
. anson, 
Manager, 


8. FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


188, STRAND. 








DELPHI THEATRE 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8S. GATTI. 





A 


Every evening, at 8, 
Messrs. Charles W 
Fitzdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, B. 
Joho Kyder ; Mesd Isabei B 
and Annie Kobe. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by 








IN THE RANKS. 











TURN HIM OUT. 





arner, Beveridge, Garder, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
yrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and 
» il. Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, 








Y LANE THEATRE 


Lessee, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


DRUR 








NEXT with a grand reproduction of 
THE WORLD, 
by MeniTT, PETTITT, and HARRIS. 






Mr, Augustus Harris's AUTUMN SEASON will begin in SEPTEMBER 


PEARS’ SOAP. — 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 
“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS?’ 
SOAP in preference to any other, as being more free from excess of 
Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











LOBE THEATRE 


Lesees, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L, SHINE. 











Every evening, at 9, the new Farcical Comedr, entit'ed 
THE PRIVATE SECKETARY, 
by C. H. HAWTREY, 






stone, — Millett, Leigh Murray, ani Ste; heus. 
, at 8, 
A PHENOWVENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 






Mesdames Vane Featherstone and “, Siddons. 
Business Manager, Mr. EUGENE C. STAFFORD. 


GRAND T HEAT RE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr.‘ HARLES WILMOT. 

















l engagement of the ce'ebrated MDLLE. BEATRICE COMPANY, 
the management of Mr. Frank Harvey, in their cuormously successful 
Drama, TUE WAGES UF SIN, 

For nine nights only. 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manag: ress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 


















Every evening, at 9, an eccentric Comedy, in three acts, by JOSEPH 
DeRRICK, Author of ** Confusion,” entities } nitie| 
N 





INS, 

Vesrs. Edward Righton, H. H. Vincent, E. D. Lyons, Fred Desmond, 
H. Akharst, J. G. Wi'ton, L Cavtley, and J. W. Bradtury ; Mesdames 
Emma Ritta, Eliza Rudd, E. Hope, Kt sier, and Cariotta Leclercq. 

at 8, by CUt UFF WIT A SHILLING, 


’ 
PRINCE’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 

Every evening, at 8.15, a new Play, in a prolog ie and three acts. written 

by Huo Conway aad Coys Cake, entitled 
CALLED BACK, 

Messrs. Kyrle Bellew, H. Beerbohm-Tree, H. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 

Yorke Stephens, L. 8. Dewar, Kt. de Cordova, 8, Caffrey, Hilton, Cameron, 


aod G, W. Anson ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. Parkes, and Aylward, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGITPENCE, 
eS. = cla A oe Pte. $0 Be 


AVOY THEATRE 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D'UYLY CARTE, 

























Every evening, at 8.15, 
PRINCESS IDA; OR. CASTLE ADAMANT, 
win by W. 8. GILBERT, composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Produced 
the personal direction of the author and composer. 
Mesrs. G. Grossmith, Barri 
















ington, Temple, Ryley, Gray, Lugg, D. Lely. 
td H. Bracy; Mesdames L. Braham, J. Bond, K. Chard. Grey, ak 
Brndram, Conductor, Mr, Francois Cellier. a 
Sa amano 
STRAND THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 

Every evening, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. 
MX DAVID JAMES in his original character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 





x pported by Messrs, Gerald Moore, Keeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c, ; 
Fortescue, Lucy Buckstone, R. Erskine, Cicely Richards, &e. 
, at 7.3), by SUNSIIINE. 





Messrs. A. Beaumont, W. 8, Penley, C. 11. Hawtrey, Julian Cross, Forbes 
Dawson, G, Ogilvy, Mackenzie, and W. J. Hil; Mesdames Vane Feather- 


Messrs, W. F. Hawtrey, Fredk, Glover, Forbes Dawsun, and Somers; 


IN 


“Strictly pure; well manufactured in every way.’ 





ESTABLISHED 1851 


B [RK BECK BAN K 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accou its 


The Bank also receives money on Voposit at Three per cont. laterest re 
payatle on demand. 





Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, oo application. 
lst March, len), FRANC'S RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the 


Royal Keute via Crinan and Caledonian Cenals).—Koyal Mai 
Steamer “*COLUMBA” or “JONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M, 


land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochowe 
=kye, Gairloch, St«ffa, lona, G'encoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 31 


MACBRAYNE, 1:9, Hope-strect, Ginsguw. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Te origina’, best. and most libera!, 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 
. Cash prices. vo extra churge for time given. 
tu d Prices Catal with rull particulars of worms, post-‘ree, 


F. MOEDER, 





Ratablished Is62 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CU.’3 UWN SAUCE, 
Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, avd 








TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 








Ivey evening at 8.15, Mr. AUGUSTIN DAL\’3 COMP. 
. q N Dé ‘ANY of COME- 
TANS in the three-act Comedy entitled “ 
DOLLARS AND SENSE. 
Manager, Mr. WILLIAM 1EKRISS. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manag:r, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 























bray evening, at 8.50, an eccentric Comedy, by J. DERRICK, entitled 
Nears, a CONFUSION, 
Bove, eo Bry Neville, W. H. Wallace, E. B. Ni 


Winey, 














orman, W. Lestocq, W. 
nt nT pisstomes tophie Larkin, Kste Phillips, Gubriel 
» at 8, by a Vaudeville, in one act, by HOWARD PAUL, entitled 
THE MAN OPPOSITE. 














DOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 


[USSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








MAYFAIR, \y, 


Gold Medals: Paris, 


JERRY'S COCO 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual pr .etice of o:her Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balinces wasc aot drawn 


The Bank kes for its Cu free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writi: and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Biils | 
of Reshenne, Hitdenta, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stock 
and Shares. 


HIGHLANDS 


from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West tig!- 


. A + | serving outlines. 
Hiustrated, 6d, and Is., by post, or at W. I, SMITH & SON'S Railway tiook- serving outlin 
stal.s.—lime Bil, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 


248 249,250, Tottenham-court-road, anu '%, 20, and 91, Morwell-straet, WV. 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end otl er, 


1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


A EXTRACT 


PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


wi: poy prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HASsALt. 


—W. W. Sroppart. F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of vil extracted.’’—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firn 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp Srreet 
and CHARING CRO4S, LUNDON.—Established 1749, 
’ a against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in al! parts of the 
, world, 
Loss claims arranged with —— and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ° 
FRANCIS 6b ~ MACDONALD, } Joint Seerstartes. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
> Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mouuted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra, 


Coloured Freehand Drawing Copies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are apaptep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
,; | teaching. TH" COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
, children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 

and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
. | atand comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. _ 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 


| Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
| Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

| Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 

Contracts entered into with Public Companies 

| } , 
Bankers, Insurance . Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, dc. 
| PRINTING WORKS: 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
| (OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POSt-OFFIOR). 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
| Anti-corrosive —Flexible—Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 
With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - . - Is 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders—- 
Fluted Pattern, complete - - - . - - 65s. 6 
Engine-turned Pattern, complete - , 4 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic . - - . 


Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





\~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- 68. 6d. 
- 10s. 6d. 
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THIS DAY IS 


SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND WITH ROD AND GUN. 
By T. SPEEDY. 


8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


EpryzsurGu AND Lonpon: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


PUBLISHED. 








WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES, PUT IN A BASKEP. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s, 6d. 


NIGHT 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A NEW EDITION. 


DAY AND 


SONGS. 





Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Srreer, E.C. 





THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.-NEW VOLUME. 





NOTICE. —The DISCOURSES of SIR JOSHUA 


REY NOLDS, Edited 


MUND GOSSE, is ready this day, imp parch- 
ment antique or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


and Annotated by HD- 





Lonpon: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


& CO. 








For AUGUST, 1884. Price 9s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE HOUSE of LORDS aud the COUNTRY— 
1, By the DUKE of ST. ALBANS. 
2. By ARTHUR JAMES BALFouR, M.P. 
3. By the Hon, E, LYU. PH STANLEY, M.P, 
4, By GEorGE HOWELL. 
5, By ViscoUNT LYMINGTON, M.P. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT and PAST. By AGN&ss LAMBERT, 
AN AMERICAN CRITICI3M on tue EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. By ARCHI- 
BALD FORBES, 
A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED, By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
A LIMIT to EVOLUTION. By St. GeorGe Mivart. 
THE PROPHET of WALNUT-TREE YARD. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopr. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, By the Rev. HENRY SOLLY. 
COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS : Sussox. By HENRY G, HEWLETT. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By MARIA TRENCH. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


PaRT VI. JULY, 1884. — Price 2s, 64. 
CONTENTS. PAGE 


. THIRD REPORT of the LITERARY veareirentie wae 
of Apparitions, Part I, 109 


. SECOND — of the COMMITTEE on HAUNTED 
HOUSES, & 1 


. OPENING ADDRESS at ‘the IGHITH “GENERAL MEETING, 
By the PRESIDENT , 15: 


. FOURTH REPORT of the LITERARY comMITTEE—A Theory 
of Apparitions, Part ll. . 


y. OPENING ADDRESS at the NINTH GENERAL MEETING. 
By Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. 


YI. AN ACCOUNT of SOME EXPERIMENTS in THOUGHT- 
TRANSFERENCE, By Professor OLIVER J. LODGE, D.8c. 189 


VII, AN ACCOUNT of SOME sErauEEENES in heerremernanens 
By EDMUND GURNEY 201 


. DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE ‘of THOUGHT-1 RANSFERENCE 207 
LIST of MEMBERS and ASSOCIATES ° i 
London : Tau BNER R& ©o., Ludgate- hill, 


Now vendiy, Fourth Edition, apne 8vo, cloth, pp. 480, price 7s. 6a. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S, 

The object of this Work is to furnish the reador, in a plainly written 

narrative, with details of all that is really known respecting the life of 

Shakespeare, random conjectures and aesthetic fancies being excluded. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLET. 


Just published, p per covers, price I*.; or en better paper, in cluth, 
rr 


price 23, 64, 
THE MAN THE STATE. 


versus 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Containing “* The New Toryiam,” “‘ The Coming Slavery,” “ The Sins of 

Legislators,” and “ The Great Political Superstition.” Reprinted from the 

‘Conte uporary Review ;" with a Posseript. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Ienrictta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and Evinburgh ; and at at the Railway Bookstall-, 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1881, 
PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S LEC- 


TURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as ilustrated 
by the NATIVE RELIGIONS of MEXICO and PERU. Translated by the 
Key. P, H, WICKSTEED, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 10a, 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORG\T#, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
_and 20, South’ Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


Just published, price 3s. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 
Books I. To VI. 
With Deductions, Appendices, and Historical Notes, by J. 8. MAcKAY 
M.A., F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
__Tendon: W. & KR. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster-row ; and ‘Bitabargh. 


r rp HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s, 6d, 
“*A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the veil which obscures 
the postdi'uvian settlement of nati »ns.”—School master. 
“ This scholarly little work.”—Glasgow Herald, 


London: REMINGTON & Co., Covent-garden, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Wita Copious E ples and C Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
“It brings together inf ion not ined in any single work extant. 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LimITED), 15, Paternoster-row- 


LO®XDON LIBRARY, 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


13, ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.— Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Eurl of Rosebery, 














in various Languages 
£2 with poy ecg £6; Life pong 3G = Fiftecn Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to T ding-room —_ 
from Ton t0 Baltes one ‘Catalogs ne (1875), price 16s, ; to Members, 12s. 


° Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 





The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 


The Solicitors’ Journal, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 64. 


Of the general contents of the Jourwat ths following 
statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussions of the legal 
events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. —Essays upon branches 
of Jaw and matters of professional interest. 
RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and cri. 
tical disquisitions on all the cases of importance 
decided in the Courts of Common Law and Equity, 
pointing out their relations to the previous law, 
A reference to the Index to the Volume just com- 
pleted, under the head ‘‘Cases Discussed,” will 
show the extent to which the decisions of the year 
have been treated of in the JoURNAL. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. — Short original 
reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the 
purpose, of cases of importance decided during the 
current week. 

CASES BEFORE THE BANKRUPTCY 
REGISTRARS. — Special reports, furnished by 
a Barrister. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES.—Full reports (furnished 
specially by Barristers) of applications against 
Solicitors. 

PENDING LEGISLATION, — All important 
measures before Parliament are summarised in 
this department, 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR.—Under this 
head careful criticisms are given of the legislative 
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